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CHAPTER I. 


FROM MISTRESS ALICE MARSDALE TO HER BROTHER. 
“ Tregona. 
‘¢ By the time, dear Gerald. this reaches you, we shall be installed in our new 
residence on the southern coast of Cornwall. Our journey from the north 
was long and tedious, but we were fully recompensed on our arrival here 
by the novel sight of all around us. ‘Ihe country is wild and picturesque. 


Rugged rocks rise perpendicularly from the sea, producing a grand and 
striking effect. The mansion is large and stately. Courts, galleries, 
apartments without end ; many more than we can ever have occasion for. 
Its exterior shows signs of great strength: towers and turrets raise their 
heads from different parts of the building, whilst a dismal-looking moat, 
crossed by a drawbridge, encircles the walls. It is, however, my father’s 
intention to do away with these marks of feudal days, and render the place 
more in accordance with the times. Its front has a southern aspect; and 
when its narrow casements are exchanged for bay-windows, and the moat 
turned into a Dutch garden, we shall present a more cheerful appearance. 
The entrance-hall is spacious, and hung round with trophies of the camp 
and the field; but these, and everything else appertaining to the mansion, 
show signs of neglect and long ebandonment, and will procure my father 
no lack of amusement in putting things into decent order—an occupation 
which his improving health will enable him to enjoy. 

“ Every one tells us that Humphrey showed his usual adroitness in 
making this Cornish purchase, the management of which was left to him; 
and no exertion did he spare till he saw my father in full possession, and 
this in a wonderful short space of time. It is said that the lands were sold 
for less than their value, owing, I believe, to some peculiar circumstances 
relative to their owner, who was giad to part with them at any price. 

.“ Now, dear Gerald, do not be offended if I express my surprise at the 
little interest which you seem to show in our new purchase. We had 
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hoped that you would have hastened back from your continental excursion 
to have accompanied us down to our southern habitation bad it been only 
out of curiosity to see the place ; instead of which, you take as little notice 
of our great achievement as if it were an every-day occurrence. My 
father attributes this seeming indifference on your part to a certain apathy 
of disposition. I think otherwise. At all events, whatever the true cause 
may be, you shall re¢eive our special forgiveness if you will promise to make 
one of our happy circle rounc the blazing log this winter; a promise that 
would affird-no little satisfaction to us all, but most particularly to your 
ever dear sister, ‘* ALICE MaRsDALE.” 


THE REPLY OF GERALD MARSDALE TO HIS SISTER ALICE. 
* October 30th. 

“Dearest Atice—Your welcome letter brightened up a solitary 
evening at Antwerp, and made me feel happy in the assurance of my father’s 
being so well pleased with his purchase of the Tregona estate. May 
he live many a long year to enjoy it. As for my supposed want of 
interest in the matter, believe me it is not the fact. I fully par- 
ticipate in all that gives pleasure to those most dear to me; and had I 
foreseen that my presence would be considered a matter of so much im- 
portance, my vanity would have prompted me, if no better feelings had 
done so, to have joined the travelling cortége to Cornwall. But, dear sis- 
ter, I own I did not think that I should have been much missed, and that 
is the truth ; however, let that be as it may. 1 must, in my turn, express 
some regret that my brother should have made this purchase in so much 
haste, not from any fear of its being imperfectly done, but from its haying 
the appearance of taking advantage ofa man’s necessitons position. How- 
ever, as this was, of course, not the case in the present instance, I will say 
no more about it, except to inquire who the late proprietor was, and what 
became of him. 

‘¢ My foreign excursion has not extended far, nor do I intend it should ; 
a few more weeks will bring it to a conclusion. In the meantime, write 
again, and let me know how all goes on in the new domain. Tell my 
father how happy I feel at hearing of the improved state of his health, and 
how earnestly I hope that this melioration may be permanent. What 
fresh pursuit has Humphrey taken in hand; I know his active mind cannot 
long lie dormant. 

“ With every expression of attachment, I remain your ever affectionate 
prother, ‘* GERALD MarsDaLe,” 


Before we proceed further it is right that the reader should be informed 
that the time at which the following narrative takes its date is that of the 
sixteenth centary, towards the close of the reign of England's fair sove- 
reign, the renowned Queen Elizabeth: and though its details are dressed 
in modern language, the events therein described belong alone to that 
period; a period of triumph and glory to England, but not unmixed with 
much private sorrow. 
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To return to our narration: the reader will have learnt by the forego- 
ing letters that an estate bad been sold, and that the purchaser was already 
settled on his domain, which was one of some extent, and known by the 
name of Tregona, 

Mr. Marsdale, the new proprictor, was a man of considerable wealth, 
and somewhat advanced in years. His disposition was friendly and kind, 
but it wanted decision of character, a defect that stood in his way through 
life, occasioning him frequently to follow the dictates of others less compe- 
tent to judge than himself, sooner than be at the trouble of enforcing his 
own more matured opinions. This vacillation of disposition might be 
partly ascribed to a weakly constitution, which frequently stretched him on 
a bed of sickness, subduing his energies, both of body and mind, and 
making him unequal to grapple with those difficulties that occasionally 
crossed his path. It was to regain his lost health that he was induced to 
leave his residence in the north of England for a more genial climate on 
the southern coast of Cornwall. 

Mr. Marsdale had been left a widower many years, with three children, 
two sons and a danghter. The eldest son, called Gerald, was gifted by 
nature with a handsome person, a chivalrous and generous disposition, 
aceompanied with an urbanity of eimai that won for him the good- 
will of all. ont 

Humphrey, the second son, was ‘of a different cast; naturally proud 
and self-sufficient, he took a lead in his family, to which, as a younger bro- 
ther, he was not entitled: his advice was given and taken on all occasions: 
he was the indulged favorite of-his father ; and though his conduct was occa- 
sionally tinged with a want of deference towards his parent, such sallies were 
overlooked by him who should have repressed them, and merely regarded 
as ebullitions of a bold, high-spirited mind. He had been educated for the 
law, a profession in which he took great delight ; and whilst it gave him an 
insight into the legal proceedings of his country, threw over him an air of 
importance and learning, which at the pont of our narrative was held in 
high consideration. 

Alice, Mr. Marsdale’s daughter, was a fair and gentle girl, whose 
affectionate and faukless disposition made her the solace of her father’s 
declining years ; and though scarcely seventeen summers had passed oyer 
her head, she possessed a foresight and judgment bevond her age, fully 
enabling her to fill that place which the decease of her lamented mother 
had so long left vacant. 

Another inmate of the establishment was an old preceptor, familiarly 
ealled Master Merris; he had lived so long under the family roof as to 
have become a necessary appendage to it ; and though his services were no 
further needful, Mr. Marsdale, with that benevolence for which he was 
ever conspicuous, forbade the subject of his departure to be mentioned. 
Accordingly, Master Merris, who had every reason to be satisfied with 
his location, quietly resigned himself to the wishes of hi3 hospitable 
patron. 

Hating now given an outline of the new occupiers of Tregona, we will 
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return to the previous correspondence, and place before our readers the 
reply of Alice Marsdale to the communication of her brother, from 
Antwerp. 


“ Tregona. 

“ Ever DEAR GERALD,—My father and good Master Merris having 
sallied forth on their usual morning stroll, I will fill up the time of their 
absence by turning my thoughts abroad, and indulging my foreign wan- 
derer with some account of our proceedings in our new abode. ‘To com- 
‘mence: Humphrey is gone back to London, after having, as he imagined, 
legally established us on our Cornish purchase ; but unfortunately, matters 
were not so satisfactorily concluded as he had anticipated: a small patch 
of ground on which stands an old building partly in ruins, is claimed by 
both parties. Humphrey declares the same to have been included in the 
sale, whilst the late proprietor denies this to be the case, and most perti- 
naciously keeps possession of the land by establishing himself and family 
in the very building that stands on the disputed ground. My father, with 
his love of peace and quiet, felt much inclined to forego this trifling addi- 
tion to his extensive purchase, particularly as he had given so moderate a 
sum for it, but Humphrey would not hearken to such a proposition for a 
moment ; he called it pusillanimity, and declared that as far as he was con- 
cerned he would dispute every inch of ground to the last. My father has 
consequently consented to go to law, and the matter is already placed in 
proper legal hands. You will regret this untoward event as much as I 
do, but having once embarked in it, the sooner it is settled the better, even 
should we be the losers. 

“To make amends for the above unpalatable intelligence, I have 
something to impart which will afford you both pleasure and surprise. The 
newly-appointed minister to this parish is no other than your old college 
friend, Cosmo Treverbyn. I have so often heard you mention him with 
expressions of regard, that I know you will rejoice at this unexpected ap- 
pointment. Few days only have passed since his arrival, so that I can as 
yet tell you but little about him, but I can easily imagine that he is no 
less pleased at finding himself established so near the residence of his old 
ally. 

"etn answer to your inquiry respecting the late owner of Tregona, I 
can only say, that he bears the name of Trevillers—Sir Algernon Trevillers ; 
that he resides on an adjoining estate, which he declined parting with 
when he sold the rest of his Cornish property. He is but lately returned 
from abroad, where he has resided many years, so that be is but little 
known in these parts. This is all I can Jearn at present, but if your 
curiosity outlives another month, I shall probably, by that time, be able to 
know more about him. In the meantime, keep us not in ignorance of your 
foreign travels, Tell us what your plans are, and when we may look for- 
ward to the somewhat unusual pleasure of introducing you to your own 
home. “ ALICE MaRsDALE.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
A MORNING EXCURSION. 


‘In what direction shall we go?” said Mr. Marsdale to his daughter, 
as they crossed the hall towards the principal entrance. 

** Down to the deer-paddock,” replied Alice; ‘ I love to see the grace- 
ful fawns chase each other so nimbly.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined her father, “we will do so, and see how the repairs 
get on in that quarter.” 

** Plenty to do in that way,” added the old preceptor, who had just 
joined the excursionists. ‘“ The steward has been complaining that all 
the fencing round the slate quarry is down, besides, the obstruction occa- 
sioned by the fall of two large oaks, whick I understand were laid prostrate 
above a year ago.” 

* All in good time, my dear Merris,” said Mr. Marsdale, “ the place 
requires much setting to rights ; nor can it be wondered at, when left 
tenantless for so long a time.” 

In order to gain the paddock they had to pass the east end of the 
mansion, where stood the remaius of a small building, whose form indi 
cated it to have been a place of worship. The roof was gone, but the 
walls were perfect, pierced with lancet windows. 

“This dismal old ruin will be cleared away, will it not, dear father?” 
said Alice, ‘It might so advantageously be replaced by a noble terrace ; 
the rising ground seems already prepared for the purpose.” 

“We will consult Humphrey about it,” replied Mr. Marsdale ; “it is 
not nnlikely that his good taste may suggest the removing of it.” 

‘“‘ Humphrey need not be consulted on the subject,” said the old pre- 
ceptor, with a smile, “as his mind is already made up to turn it into a 
tennis-court.” 

** And why not,” said Mr. Marsdale, dropping immediately into his 
son’s views. “It shall be so; the idea is a good one.” 

Proceeding onwards, they reached a fine old avenue of lime trees, whose 
beautiful canopied heads arched over in one continuous aisle as far as the 
eye could trace. ‘‘ How magnificent these trees are,” said Alice; ‘ they 
must have weathered many a storm in this exposed situation, and yet none 
are missing. , 

At this moment two persons appeared in the distance, approaching 
from a side path into the avenue. 

“Who have we here ?” cried Mr. Marsdale, trying to recognise them. 

‘Our new minister is one,” said Alice, “and the other may be Mr. 
Justice Sandford.” 

“You are right,” said Master Merris, “Mr. Justice Sandford has 
taken up his abode close to the vicarage, and will make a friendly 
neighbour.” 

** Well met, gentlemen,” said Mr. Marsdale. ‘I see that the beauty 
of this“avenue has attractions for others besides ourselves. We are on our 
way to the deer-paddock, and if you are inclined to join us, we shall fecl 
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houored by your company.” The two new-comers bowed assent, and they 
proceeded on together. A short time brought them to the desired enclo 
sure, where Alice and her companions stood admiring the playful fawns 
whilst Mr. Marsdale and Master Merris inspected the progress of the re- 
pairs. This being concluded, the party began retracing their steps home- 
wards, when a mossy bank tempted them to take a little repose. 

‘* What a splendid prospect we have from this spot,” said the Rector, 
Mr. Treverbyn ; “yonder glimpse of the sea, with those noble woods to 
the right, and the winding valley at our feet, form altogether one of the 
finest landscapes I ever beheld. Can you point me out,” continued he, 
addressing himself to Mr. Marsdale, “in which direction lies the residence 
of Sir Algernon Trevillers, as I have not had leisure since my arrival in 
the parish to make myself acquainted with the different localities around 
Tregona ¢” 

“ He resides beyond that dark mass of trees, to the left,” replied Mr. 
Marsdale. . 

‘*T understand,” continued the Rector, “ that he was unwilling to part 
with the whole of his Cornish domain.” 

“He was,” said Mr. Marsdale. “‘ He retains that portion called St. 
Andrew’s Priory, which is inconsiderable, and borders ou the sea.” 

“‘ Has he another large mansion in that quarter ?” inquired Alice, with 
curiosity. 

“No,” rejoined Mr. Justice Sandford ; “he occupies a wretched build- 
ing appertaining formerly to a priory which was destroyed some fifty years 


“Wretched or not wretched,” said Mr. Marsdale, “ he will not inhabit 
that building long, for the Jand on which it stands was included in my 
purchase, and it is therefore mine.” 

“He must be a strange man, at all events,” replied Mr. Sandford, “ to 
be satisfied with so miserable an abode: I hear the walls are obliged to 
be propped np to insure their safety.” 

“That is his look out,” said Mr. Marsdale; “ mine is, to secure what 
is my own, and consequently I have commenced legal proceedings to enable 
me to do so.” 

“T presume,” said Mr. Treverbyn, mildly, “that the building stand- 
ing so close to the boundary-line of the divided lands, has created this 
misconception on either side.” 

“For my part,” interrupted Master Merris, “I fear the mistake has 
arisen through the hasty munner our friend Humphrey got through the 
purchase.” 

“ Not so,” rejoined Mr. Marsdale, somewhat annoyed at the remark 
made on his favorite son. “I do not see how Humphrey could have con- 
ducted the business with more ability: the blame lies in the opposite 
direction, and this the law will soon point out.” 

“You are perfectly right,” said Mr. Sandford, not to submit tamely 
to the loss of whatever you consider your due, let it be great or small ; but 
from what I have heard of Sir Algernon Trevillers, I fear you will find 
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him no easy man to deal with. It is said he is a dissatisfied misanthro- 
pist—sees no one, and is determined to have as little communication as 
possible with any of his neighbours. Some imagine this strange conduct 
to proceed from a depression of spirits, occasioned by the Joss of some 
kinsman in the late engagement, but whether this is the case or not, I am 
unable to say: all I know is, that I shall not trouble myself about him ; 
he coldly declined my proffered services on his arrival, and now, should 
he find that he required them, perhaps he might not obtain them so easily.” 

** Has he any family ?” inquired Alice, with some interest. 

‘A sister and a daughter reside with him.” 

“ What a gloomy life for the poor daughter !” exclaimed Alic*. 

‘¢ After all,” said Mr. Treverbyn, “sorrow for the joss of a beloved 
kinsman may easily account for this apparent misanthropy ; for though ia 
an honorable cause, such a stroke is not the less severe.” 

* As for that,’ rejoined Mr. Sandford, with a forced smile, ‘it is a 
matter of doubt on which side he was engaged.” 

“ On which side!” cried Mr. Marsdale, with the most loyal feelings of 
dismay. ‘ You do not mean to say that he fought against his country ” 

“ No,” replied Mr. Sandford carelessly. ‘‘I don’t believe there is any 
trath in the report—an idle rumour only: but when men conduct 
themselves differently from other persons, they lay themselves open to 
every kind of absurd remark.” 

*“ At all events,” said the kind-hearted Rector, “I do not see the use 
of repeating rumours when they are of so prejudicial a character.” 

“Tt looks ill,” said Mr. Marsdale gravely. “This shutting himself 
up, and desiring to keep aloof from all his neighbours, must arise from 
so:ve unusual cause,” 

“Perhaps his long residence in foreign countries may have thus 
estranged him from the society of his own,” said Master Merris. 

**] hope it may be so accounted for,” continued Mr. Marsdale ; “but 
I own I particularly dislike that the actions of any man should be shrouded 
in mystery. In the present instance, I trust the cause may ere long be 
satisfactorily fathomed.” On saying which he rose, and walked thought~ 
fully on, followed by his daughter and the rest. On gaining the avenue, 
the Rector and Mr. Justice Sandford withdrew, whilst the others continued 
their route homewards. On their way, they passed a lonely cottage.on the 
slope of the hill. At the doorway stood an elderly woman; her counte- 
nance, though considerably stricken in years, was fine and expressive, and 
her address showed she had seen better days. 

“ Well, Dame Trenchard,” said Mr. Marsdale, “I hope you are pleased 
with the addition I have made to your garden, of an orchard ?” 

“ May every blessing attend you,” replied the venerable dame ; “‘ it 
will no doubt stand me good service.” 

Alice being hurried away by her father, she had not leisure to say 
many words, but, thrusting a trifle into the good woman's hand, promised 
to come and see her ; for there was somethiug in her mournfal yet plea- 
ing countenance, which made her feel an interest for her. 
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“T think,” said Mr. Marsdale, as he proceeded with his daughter, 
“that old Dame Trenchard was formerly a domestic in the Trevillers fa- 
mily ; and if so, she must know something of these strange people.” 

“T will take an opportunity of asking her about them,” replied Alice, 
who had become also curious to learn some particulars of their history. 
Here they reached the entrance gates, where we will take leave of them 
till the next chapter. 





CHAPTER IIl. 
GENTLE SYMPATHY. 


An additional stir at Tregona announced the arrival of Humphrey, Mr. 
Marsdale’s second son. He was accompanied by a man of business, who 
had come down for the purpose of examining the position of the disputed 
spot, preparatory to the case going before the courts. The usual greetings 
over, Humphrey presented his legal friend to his father, as a man of much 
ability and great shrewdness, and who would ably assist him in seeing the 
nopleasant affair brought to a speedy conclusion. 

On the following morning Mr. Marsdale summoned his son and his col. 
league to asmall study, there to talk over the businessfor which they had come 
down ; and here they remained in conference a considerable time. Alice, 
who was left alone in an adjoining apartment, wondered what could occa- 
sion so prolonged a discussion, and was busying herself with her tapestry, 


_ when the rector, Mr. Treverbyn, entered the room. ‘“* Pardon me, Mistress 


Alice,” said he, “ if I intrude thus early upon your morning pursuits. I was 
in hopes of finding your father at liberty, that I might conter with him re- 
specting the very dilapidated state of the alms-houses and small cottages 
in the parish.” 

* My father,” replied Alice, “‘ has been closeted with Humphrey and 
his legal friend for nearly two hours. What detains them so long I am at 
a loss to surmise. If, however, you will bear patiently with my company 
for a short time, you will no doubt be very soon gratified with the sight of 
my father.” 

“Tt will not require any great degree of patience,” said the Rector, 
“to be doomed to tarry in such company as that of the gentle Mistress 
Alice ; the time might rather pass too quickly than otherwise.” 

“Tam not used to compliments,” said Alice, laughing; ‘so do not 
throw them away on me.” 

“Well, then,” rejoined the young Rector, “ we will talk of our good 
Gerald, who, I hope, is all the better for his foreign travels. Might I in- 
quire whether there is any hope of our seeing him before the approach of 
winter ?” 

* I hope so,” said Alice ; “ at least, it will not be for want of my put- 
ting him in mind of it. In my last communication to him, I took the op- 
portunity of mentioning that you were most desirous of seeing him, and 
hoped that he would svon return. Was I right in saying so?” 
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“ Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Treverbyn. “It would give me particular 
gratification to see my old and valued friend again.” 

The conference in the adjoining study seemed at this moment to par- 
take of a more energetic character. The voices, which had hitherto been 
scarcely audible, though separated only by a thin wainscot, began to as- 
sume a strong and excited tone, till the startling words, traitors to their 
country, pronounced with vehemence by Humphrey, silenced the asto- 
nished hearers. ‘* Gracious heavens!” cried Alice, “ what has happened ¢ 
Who are these people that my brother is so strongly denouncing ?” 

* Do not alarm yourself,” said Mr. Treverbyn. ‘ You are well ac- 
quainted with your brother’s talent for description ; he is probably relating 
one of those thrilling anecdotes wherein he allows himself to be carried 
away by the force of his subject. Permit me to recommend your moving 
to some more distant part, beyond the sounds of these animated discus- 
sions.” 

“[ will follow your advice,” said Alice, gathering up her workiug ma- 
terials; ‘as [ greatly dislike being within hearing of sach stormy anec- 
dotes.” 

Taking, therefore, a hurried leave of the rector, she retired to her own 
apartment. Here she pondered over the alarming words of her brother. 
She thought there was more meaning in them than Mr. Treverbyn would 
allow, and feared they foreboded some disaster: she, therefore, felt uneasy ; 
and it was no great matter of surprise that she did so, as, in the days 
of our narrative, men lived not in that happy state of security in which 
they do at the present day. Bad passions, jealousies, prejudices, made 
their way into almost every department of the State. The three previous 
reigns had witnessed so much domestic strife and bloodshed, that the public 
mind had become callous to the downfall of men, whom revenge or sus- 
picion marked out as supposed enemies to their country. 

Religious, as well as civil dissensions, had stained the scaffold, and 
crowded the prisons for the last seventy years. The old standard faith of 
the country had been put down by force of the law. Severe penal statutes 
oppressed those who refused to submit to the new order of things ; and at 
no period were these carried out with so much severity as during the latter 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth—a sovereign whose long and pros- 
perous sway had procnred her every title that honour and glory could in- 
vent. Nor was it to be expected that contemporory historians should seck 
behind the scenes for those dark spots hitherto veiled by the splendour of 
a brilliant court at home, and the triumph of valiant deeds abroad. 

It was only in the deep and unseen archives of two or three seminaries 
on the Continent that were to be found the faithful and sorrowing 
records of Certain English ecclesiastics, who, in spite of the rigorous 
laws framed against them, felt it their duty to run the fearful risk of 
returning to their native country, in order to offer religious conso- 
lation to those who remained secretly faithful to the ancient creed. 
And, though such attempts, and their results, were little known to the 
yvung and innocent mind of Alice Marsdale, she felt an uneasiness she 
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could not account for. She knew the impetuosity of her brother’s disposi- 
tion, and feared he was rushing at conclusions which might become a 
source of regret to him ever after. Filled with such like »pprehensions, 
she rose up, with the intention of taking the air, and dissipating those ter- 
rors which her imagination had so vividly conjured up; and, remembering 
her promised visit to Dame Trenchard, she profited by the occasion to ac- 
complish it, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ABOUT VOLTAIRE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


On one occasion the celebrated Montesquieu, author of the Spirit of Laws, 
was on a visit to Ferney. While noticing the forniture of the drawing- 
room he stopped suddenly before two magnificently-framed portraits, and 
regarding them for some time intently, he said, “‘ Behold ! a great wit 
and a great beauty, who will hereafter be spoken of as the representatives 
of this century !” 

This great wit was Voltaire, and the great beanty was Madame de 
Pompadour, and when we reflect on the character that history gives us of 
both, we can scarcely consider the remark as flattering to the age in which 
they played such prominent parts. Indeed it is now difficult to under- 
stand the state of society that tolerated and encouraged Voltaire, for both 
tolerated and encouraged he was, until his impudence, or his epigrams, bad 
passed the bounds of decency or forbearance. Voltaire not only inva- 
riably made himself the fashion, but also associated with such men as 
Diderot, Raynal, Buffon, Condorcet, D’Alembert, La Harpe, Helvetius, 
St. Lambert, and Bernardin St. Pierre, nearly all of whom were ready 
to retain his bon mots, to quote his plays, and to defend his opinions 
when there was any occasion, Lamartine, with more the enthusiasm 
of a poet than the discretion of a historian, writes—‘ That there ig 
an incalculable amount of conviction and devotion of idea in the daring 
of one against all,” and that ‘ Voltaire isolated himself from men in 
order that their too close contact might not interfere with his thoughts.” 
The historian of the Girondists evidently wishes to ascribe to Voltaire some 
of that moody and fascinating retirement of manner which makes the 
principal charm of the Corsair, of Lara, and Childe Harold. In fighting 
against all odds, there is, of course, a certain amount of courage ; the effort 
and determination to do or die has been always hailed with applause, and 
a solitary person alone with his thoughts, and apart from the world, has 
somehow or other become an object of especial interest in poetry. But 
Voltaire had the assistance, in a great measure, of the men who possessed 
either influence or talent. So far from being devoted to % cause, or an 
idea, he sacrificed both the one and the other, whenever he found it con- 
venient to do so. He appeared as the friend of the peopiec at one time, 
at another he would hand them over to the most absolute control of the 
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king. He palliated the worst vices of Frederick, until Frederick held 
him in contempt, and he flattered the very courtezans of Louis, to get 
for bimself a littie favour and position. He was only consistent in one 
thing—his hatred of Christianity. When he went to contend against 
that, he found a good deal done for him. Infidelity had taken its 
rise from debauchery, and he warred against a morality which was 
in 3 measure disregarded. Everyone who led a vicious life, and did not 
care to be troubled with the fear of punizhment after death, was on 
his side. He never went for any length of time into voluntary ratire- 
ment; no man was less of a true philosopher. He could not exist unless 
he was surrounded by his numerous clageurs. This desire of applause 
appeared everywhere. On one occasion he wrote an opera for the court, 
called ‘ Le Temple de la Gloire,” in the third act of which Trajan was 
the hero, compliments were paid the king which would make an Eastern 
potentate blush. Voltaire could not restrain his impatience to know the 
effect of his flattery, and was utterly confounded that it was received in 
solemn silence. Unable to keep himself even within the limits of etiquette, 
he cried out to his majesty, “Is Trajan yet satisfied?” and Trajan, sar- 
prised and displeased that he should have ventured to question him, passed 
coldly from the theatre. 

He always extended a kind patronage, and was ready to give a help- 
ing hand to literary men; but even this trait, which might be supposed to 
redeem his character from the imputation of selfishness, was disfigured by 
his insatiable vanity. When asked if he did not fear a rival would ap- 
pear from amongst those to whom he gave so much encouragement, he 
pompously returned, “ The French Parnassus was an empire, the sceptre 
of which he would have yielded to no one on earth, but for that very 
reason he delighted to see its subjects multiply.” 

His mode of life at Ferney was scarcely that of a man anxious to re- 
tire from the distractions of the world. In the memoirs of the observant, 
Marmontel, we are introduced to a Madame du Chatelét, who for a long 
period shared the rigours of his solitude. Her husband was living, but 
this fact did not interfere with her establishing an intimacy with both 
Voltaire and the Dne de Richelieu, While residing at Cirey, Voltaire and 
Madame frequently visited King Stanislaus at his court of Luneville. Here, 
this amiable lady fell violently in love with a Monsieur de St. Lambert. She 
shortly afterwards died, at the age of forty-three. After her death, her 
husband (good easy man!) produced a ring which he recognised as 
having once contained a portrait of his own. Voltaire saw it, and knew 
that he had replaced Richelieu, and was now mortified to find that St. 
Lambert wag substituted for him. “ My friend,” said he to the very 
disconsolate widower, “ this is a discovery at which neither you nor I can 
feel very much slighted.” When Marmontel called on Voltaire to pay 
his visit of condolence, “Come,” said the philosopher, “and share my 
sorrow.” He then commenced to weep violently, and with much affeciation of 
grief. “This tickled Marmontel intensely, who had often seen Voltaire and 
Madame enact with considerable spirit the respective parts of Socrates and 
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Xantippe. Suddenly the intendant Chauselin arrives, and relates a ridi- 
culous story ; whereupon Voltaire, before his tears are well dried, is con- 
vulsed with laughter. This is only one anecdote, from a host of others, 
of his variable disposition, and the entire absence of that calm, equitable 
temper which always accompanies a well-cultivated and regulated mind. 

We are, unfortunately, forced to admit, that the lowest possible 
standard of morality, was all the fashion of the day. One could not live 
in the beaw monde without being a man of intrigue, and able to boast of 
conquests; and yet the greatest libertines expressed themselves shocked 
at the grossness and indecency of Voltaire’s “ Pucelle D’Orleans,” and it 
was suppressed, not for any political reason whatever, but simply because 
of its viciousness, which, though amended more than once by the author, 
was always intolerable. 

Though extremely ambitious of figuring at court, Voltaire usually failed 
in his endeavours to please the king, who thoroughly disliked him, and 
took but little pains to conceal his sentiments. At an early period he 
bought the place of gentleman of the bed-chamber, to put himself on the 
way to promotion, but he was never advanced to an important or ho- 
nourable office. He lost the favour of the chief favourite by addressing 
her in the famous lines which commence— 


** Pompadour vous embellisez 
La Cour, le Parnasse, et Cythere.” 


In one respect he was a thorough Frenchman, and would sacrifice 
everything for the reputation of a wit, and the pleasure of having said a 
good thing; and perhaps there is no one we read of whose jokes are better 
worth recording. All his sayings are most easily recognised. They are 
either winged words, pointed to hurt somebody or something, or compli- 
ments, that fall with the playful grace and humour of confetti at a Roman 
carnival. But in his anger he was bitter, and erected his quills at once. 
Then, like Swift or Rabelais, he stopped at nothing; would not respect 
even personal deformity, though he himself was of weak frame and sickly 
aspect. Like to Pope, also, Voltaire never spares once his weapon is un- 
sheathed ; away goes the scabbard immediately. Monsieur Le Franc de 
Pompignon, on his admission to the French Academy. was rash enough to 
deliver an oration against the writers of the Encyclopedia, Next morning 
he was assailed by a shower of satire which no man could stand. Voltaire 
undertook to produce a new witticism daily for his annoyance, and reli- 
giously kept his word. All Paris was amused with details of Monsieur 
Le Franc de Pompignon’s dress, deportment, and domestic habits, until at 
length the unfortunate gentleman had to fly for refuge to the country, 
where he could no longer hear the laughter raised so industriously at his 
expense, 

Voltaire’s connexion with Frederick has become world-famous. This 
monarch, whom Mr, Carlyle has so cleverly Boswellized, wrote with a 
profanity true to his real character—that there was but one God and one 
Voltaire. He told him to consider Frederick’s actions as the fruits of Vol- 
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taire’s precepts ; and it must certainly be admitted the disciple was most 
worthy of his master. The king even became sentimental in a certain 
Damon and Pythias manner. At one time he wrote— 

“We are wanting only one thing to complete our happiness—to have 
Voltaire with us. Although living afar off, you still dwell in the midst of 
us. Your portrait adorns my library, being hung up over your works, 
facing the place where I usually sit ; so that I may always have you before 
my eyes.” 

Voltaire received even more substantial tokens of the royal regard— 
presents of Tokay and amber being sent him, together with a valuable 
ring, and a cane mounted with a golden bust of Socrates. But for a period 
of sixteen years the philosopher appears to have been only twice at Sans 
Souci—once in October, 1740, when he remained a week, and again in 
1743, when his stay extended to four weeks. Frederick complained afterwards 
that his visiter was rather expensive to keep, as for each of the six days he 
stopped in 1740 it cost the king ever 550 dollars, which he remarked was 
paying rather too dear for a court fool (fou). In 1750, on a pressing in- 
vitation, Voltaire, on the 20th of June, resolved to take up his residence 
at the palace; but not before he fought hard for an increase in his travel- 
ling expenses. An arrangement was made that he was to receive a yearly 
pension of 5,000 dollars, a wing of the building to himself, free board, and 
an equipage, which he was at liberty to use. It is not easy to ascertain what 
value he gave for all this. I believe he was obliged to listen to the king’s 
bad poetry, which mast have been an infliction really hard to bear. The 
acquaintance of two such men could not improve with intimacy. As was 
most natural, they became mutually disgusted with each other. Voltaire, 
afier playing alternately the toady and the cynic towards Frederick, at last 
was strongly suspected of doing the dirtier tricks ofa spy. The king got 
thoroughly tired of him, and became uneasy that he had trusted him 
with any secrets. He said of him—*“ J/ a la gentilesse et la malice d’un 
singe ;” and “ The man is only good to read, but dangerous to live with ; 
he has the intellect of a god, but the feelings of a villain.” Voltaire was 
severely reprimanded for informing the Russian ambassador upon some 
matters that Frederick emphatically said he had nothing whatever to do; 
and, in consequence of his writing a satire, called the ‘* Doctor Akakia,” 
upou Maupertuis, the President of the Berlin Academy, he was gagged fora 
while by a bond, that he would never assail savants or sovereigns, or put 
the king's letters to a bad use. The meaning of this latter injunction is 
quite evident, Frederick being afraid that Voltaire would turn their corre- 
spondence into ridicule. 

In March, 1753, a reconciliation was patched up between the “ Ar- 
cades Ambo.” ~ This Voltaire did to be invested with some order of high 
distinction, which he wished to take with him to France; for, though fre- 
quently writing up democracy, the philosopher was very jealous of such 
honours. He stole a volume of the king’s poems, which he knew would 
sell well.in Paris. I imagine Frederick, frantic at the discovery, and 
swearing “dunder” aud “blitzen” like a Dutchman. An express was 
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immediately sent after the thief, who carried such precious booty, and he 
was threatened with arrest at Frankfurt. He applied for protection to 
Prince Kaunitz and the court of Vienna, and promised the most curious 
disclosures about his dear friend if he was but once safe without his reach. 
Dr. Vehse, in his interesting Memoirs of the Court of Prussia, remarks, 
that the letters written by Voltaire on this subject were removed by the 
French from the archives of Vienna to those of Paris, where Schlogser of 
Heidelberg (?) saw them. It is much above the aim of an article like 
the present to criticise the writings of Voltaire. The bare enumeration of 
his seventy volames would occupy considerable space; and it would be no 
easy task to refute and combat fallacies concerning arts, science, and lite- 
rature, scattered through them all. The Philosophical Dictionary, perhaps 
more than any other work, shows the true direction of Voltaire’s mind. In 
this book he combines all the forces of his acute intellect to atiack and 
destroy the religious idea and practice. His chief argument is insinuation. 
He seldom reasons; if he does, it is not difficult fur any one acquainted 
with logic to detect a flaw somewhere: and if the matter ever concerns 
Catholics, he will invariably tell a lie without the slightest hesitation. He 
makes great use of that vanity which his observation taught him formed 
the basis of character in vicious, half-educated, or one of those weak-minded 
men, who express themselves disappoin‘ed with the world because they do 
not know how to brave it. He addressed himself to such persons, and 
showed them how superior they were to others by adoptiug peculiar views 
of things—how original, therefure, their talents were, how sharp their dis- 
cernment, how free from autiquated prejudices their notions; and he gained 
them in thousands to him, 
** Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’an vain le 
Notre erédulité fait tout ber science, _ ggseh peo 


By such verses, of which this is a specimen, Voltaire, in a great measure, 
effected his purpose. ° 

With all his apparent contempt for the clergy, he tried frequently to be 
02 good terms with those amongst them who were distinguished by wealth 
or influence. He dedicated and submitted his play of Mahomet to Bene- 
dict X1V. In the dedicatory letter to his holiness the following sentence 
occurs :— 

“To whom could I with more propriety inscribe a satire on the cruelty 
and errors of a false prophet than to the vicar and representative of a God 
of truth and mercy? Your holiness will, therefore, give me leave to 
throw at your feet both the piece and the author of it, and humbly to 
request your protection of the one, and your benediction of the other; in 
hopes of which, with the profoundest 1everence, I kiss your sacred feet.” 

The Pope courteously replied, sending the apostolical blessing, and 
allading to the several letters and complimentary odes which had come 
under his notice from Voltaire. ‘So many,” he writes, “ are the obliga- 
tions which you have conferred on me, that, for all and each, I beg to 
express myself extremely indebted; aud permit me to assure you I enter- 
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tain the highest esteem for that talent which the world has so universally 
acknowledged.” 

When this same man, to whom the above letter was written, received 
an order from the court to give a free version of the Psalms, the Book of 
Proverbs, and the Song of Solemon, he produced a filthy burlesque—so 
indecent, and so profane, that scarce, in a most depraved age, was there 
any one found depraved enough to read it. 

Some of Voltaire’s plays are particularly harmless and inoffensive. 
“ Naine” is a pretty trifle, that might bave been written by Miss Edge- 
worth, and acted before any modern drawing-room. In general, he is much 
more natural, in both language and contrivance of plot, than the other great 
French writers. There is plenty of bombast in “ Zaire” andthe “ Hen- 
riade;” bat not to the excess it appearsin the tragedies of Crebillon or 
Corneille. This latter, by the way, was edited by Voltaire, who made 
every effort to ‘damn him to everlasting fame,” as Pope one time said of 
Cromwell. It was done under the pretence of great respect, and with so 


. fine a sense of humour, that many are deceived into thinking that Vol- 


taire’s praises are sincere. Wherever there is any passage of the false 
sublime, Voltaire at once exposes it, by falling into an extravagant fit of 
admiration, duriog which he appears to be in ironical ecstasies of delight, 
and thereby, of course, invites general attention to the absurdity, 

His jealousy extended even to the fame of Shakespeare, whose reputa- 
tion he did all in bis power to tarnish, both as a poet and a dramatist. 
He would admit he had some genius, it was true, but was totally ignorant 
of the rules of art, and had no taste whatever. His tragedy of the Moor 
of Venice (a most interesting piece truly!) consists merely of a husband 
smothering his wife on the stage, while the poor woman dies asserting her 
innocence ; aud in “ Hamlet” you have a couple of gravediggers singing 
and boozing over their work, and passing the vulgar jokes current among 
such low persons upon the skulls that turn up. 

Voltaire preferred Addison before any other English writer, and con- 
sidered ‘* Cato” an “elegant” tragedy. His remarks, however, upon English 
comedy are both sprightly and correct. He confines his notice to 
Wycherly, Conzreve, and Sir John Vanbrugh. The former he accuses of 
looseness ; and certainly the accusation is not undeserved towards the 
author of tie ‘School fur Women.” He himself translated a play of 
Wycherly’s, called the “ Plain Dealer,” into a French comedy, which he 
named * The Prude.” He tells a good anecdote of a character-dance that 
was at one time in vogue in England. During the intervals of a comedy, 
« king appears in the ballet, aud, after afew capers and flourishes, gives 
his prime minister a kick where his sense of honour might be hurt. The 
minister immediately bestows the compliment upon the person of his 
grace the duke, who transmits it to his most noble the marquis, who passes 
it to the baron, who gives it, with greater vehemence than politeness, to 
some one representing the common bulk of the nation, who, having no 
triende to favour, quietly accepts the preseot. This he considered a most 
excellent satire uvon royalty. Voltaire’s own style of writing was admir- 
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able, especially in prose. It possesses an easy, graceful carelessness, and 
a winniog simplicity of expression, that, in our language, can only be com- 
pared to the writing of Goldsmith and Swift combined. His meaning is 
never obscured by a superfluous word, and his periods fall with a certain 
musical cadence that always prepares for the tone of the succeeding sen- 
tence. There is scarcely ever (in his pure) an attempt at fine writing ; 
and, though seldom ornate, there is never any vulgarity. 

There is much mystery about the manner of Voltaire’s death, some 
asserting he died in the same spirit of unbelief in which he lived ; others 
insisting that at his last hour he was torn with remorse, and wished for 
the consolations of religion. “ Irene,” a wretched play, was the work of 
his dotage, and wore out what remained of his constitution. He became 
nervous, irritable, and debilitated. His thin, nut-cracker visage became 
scored and pinched ; his back rounded with feebleness; he tottered ia his 
gait, and altogether was the picture of an ugly and broken-up old man. 
He knew that his life was closing, and he spent many wakeful nights, 
racked with the pain of céughing, and spitting up blood in gouts, while he 
panted heavily for breath. To alleviate his sufferings he took to opium ; 
he became intoxicated with the drug, gathered his friends around him, and 
rattled on as of old ; while they listened to the brilliant bon mot, and the 
sly double entendre, from the lips of their venerable philosopher. The ap- 
petite for the opiate grew insatiate from indulgence ; he over-dosed him- 
self, and then came the last scene of all. He was on his couch, as if 
struck with paralysis, apparently unconscious, and unable to communicate 
with those around him except by writing, which it is said he contrived to 
do. But who can tell what his thoughts were then. He had now all the 
comforts of his own philosophy. A zealous priest tempted him with re- 
ligion to the last. He one time startled the dying man from his frightful 
lethargy by shouting into his ear, “ Do you believe in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ?” “In the name of God, Sir,” replied Voltaire, “ speak to me no 
more of that Man, but let me die in peace.” 

After this, all access to his chamber was denied, so that his friends, 
who were very careful indeed of his reputation, should save it the scandal 
of a repeatance. On the 30th of May, 1778, he died. His body was re- 
moved stealthily, and by night, to the church of the Abbey of Sellieres, in 
Champagne. At the time of the Revolution, this abbey was sold by the 
State, and the cities of Troyes and Romilly contended for the purchase. 
Shortly afterwards, the authorities went in procession to receive the 
remains of Voltaire at the barrier of Charenton. A triumphal car, 
drawn by twelve milk-white horses, conveyed the coffin to the Pantheon. 
The horses were decked out with flowers, and their manes were twisted 
with gold. They were led by men in the costume of the different nations 
whose history Voltaire had written, or whose manners he had described. 
The students in their robes, the artisans, journalists, National Guard, and 
patriotic societies, with appropriate banners, succeeded. Bands of music 
were stationed all along the line of procession, and the artillery fired off 
salvoes from the heavy guns, at intervals. Busts of Voltaire, Mirabeau, 
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and Rousseau, crowned with flowers, were attended by the actors and ac- 
tresses of the different theatres. An ark, containing a casket, in which 
was displayed the seventy volumes of Voltaire’s works, was followed by 
members of the learned associations. The vast crowd halted before the 
house of Monsieur Vilette, where he has expired, and where his heart was 
still preserved. Madame Vilette, a lady of great beauty, advanced from 
the door and placed a wreath of rare exotics on the head of the statue re- 
presenting the unconscious subject of the pageant. At length, with vast 
ceremony, the body was deposited, late at night, in the Pantheon, between 
the coffins of Des Cartes and Mirabeau. 





TWO BLOCKS FROM THE CHRISTMAS FIRE. 
BY CAVIARE. 


Tuoven the wind blow fierce, and the snow fall fast, and the soot-flakes 
tumble down the chimney at Christmas time, the frosty dear old festival 
will bring its special delights, its gracious thoughts, that blossom, like its 
own rose, by stormy gables, and amid leafless gardens, diffusing its sweet 
breath around, when the violets are still under the earth, and the furze 
is blossomless on the uplands. The glory of the time lies in the contrasts 
which it evokes and multiplies. Abroad the stubble is stiff with ice; the 
fields, if not white, are covered with the yellow tint of decay; the brook 
is thick and immoveable; our trees do not afford a solitary green bud to 
relieve the universal dreariness in which, from their melancholy looks and 
pinched bodies, even the dumb animals of the stall and paddock might be 
supposed to participate. Within doors, the hearth is bright, for there the 
traditional log burns, sending out all sorts of extravagant sparks, squibs, 
and crackers. An unusual glow pervades the house, and every one seems 
determined to be happy. However poor the household, however numerous 
the little ones that gather round the knees of sorrowful maternity, a fowl 
is sure to find its way'to the pot, and even a bit of sweet cake, or a morsel 


_ of plain dessert, is eked out of the family resources. In many humble 


homes Christmas is the anniversary of a great household purification. 
Only to see how the ceilings glitter with fresh wash ; how the dingy, moth- 
eaten floors become almost white; how the mildewed panes grow trans- 
parent ; how the plates and dishes shine, each in its proper place—is a rare 
pleasure! It is fine to see the dark boughs of holly, often gorgeously 
jewelled with~bunches of blood-red berries, and the twinkling laurel-like 
branches of ivy with which the good woman decorates her candlesticks 
and polished tins, sticking a little bit in every crevice and coign of vantage, 
where a glimpse of bright foliage and a spray of crimson fruit will catch 
the eye.and show to advantage. And then the Christmas candle, which 
has been hanging by the wick a whole fortnight in the chandler’s window ! 
How the children look at it, and wonder how much it weighs! With 
VOL. I. B 
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what pride the poor man lights it before midnight with an unsteady hand 
and face averted from the light ; whilst his wife stands in his shadow, aud 
a tear gathers to her eyes, as she looks back at the long procession of 
Christmas candles which stream with a fading light into a fairer Past ? 
With Christmas time, old faces catch up happy reflections-of youth, and 
young faces flush with a divine excitement, like John Keats’s grapes—“ up 
to the surface full of happiness.” I knew a venerable old friend, who, of 
all times in the year, would dance only at Christmas. In the chimney 
nooks you may hear the breezy gossip of grey-haired people; and from all 
corners of the house the merry chatter of the little folks as they speculate 
on sweetmeats and Christmas-boxes, and, not lest nor least, the ravishing 
prospect of slides and snow-balls. If you look abroad, putting your eye 
to the slit in the shutter, you may see across the street, heaps of white 
abrupt gables and pendant chimney stacks, throwing broad bars of ashen 
hue athwart the spotless roofs, with the watchman standing contemplatively 
on the flags, his oiled hat glistening in the pure tranquil moonlight. 
Perchance some poor unfriended mother or sister, some homeless outcast, 
ragged and shivering, may catch your eye; and if so, holy and wholesome is 
the practice, which good people have not forgotten, of opening their doors 
and pockets to the poor at this teuching season. Even the legalized 
cruelty of the work-house mollifies its severity before the Christmas fire ; 
and our poorer brethren who sit, day after day, between life and death, in 
its cold and blinding dungeons, get a morsel of joint and pudding on the 
day of our Lord’s nativity, which the system that starves them officially 
recognises as merely the 25th day of the 12th month. Our gaols also 
throw open their terrible doors, and permit the worst criminal to receive 
little comforts from his friends outside. Blessings upon the day which can 
wring compassion from the workhouse and mercy from the gaol! Some- 
times the wind will roar down the streets, drifting the snow, twisting the 
chimney-pots until they spin, and sending all the signboards swinging to- 
and-fro like dumb chimes; the glass will clash, the roof shake, and the 
soot dance down the chimneys—ah! those are the pleasant accompani- 
ments to the festival. It is the snow and the wind crying—“ As you 
won’t let us in, we will have a Christmas of our own on the leads, and 
gutters, and spouts, and house-tops—shant we ?” says the snow. And the 
wind roars out a mighty affirmative. The little children clap their hands, 
for their glee is boundless; and the old people look jolly, and exclaim, 

“‘ God bless us, what a windy Christmas !” 

I know how they manage to keep Christmas in great houses. There, 
indeed, it is a common-place affair enough, for with it come no contrasts— 
because puddings and joints, and Christmas-boxes are no novelties to the 
dwellers therein. You will find them sitting, those great cold polite people, 
in one vast luxurious apartment, red-curtained, soft-carpetted, amid 
the richest furninre, and the dearest glass, and the finest plate. They sit 
on straight-backed chairs those people do, with very grave faces and very 
low voices ; very pioper, very admirable condnct I admit ; but I love to be 
pleasant as well as wise, and prefer naturalaess to politeness. The little 
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children rest the'r frilled elbows on the glittering tables, and criticise the 
pictures, and turn over the leaves of their Christmas books for all the world 
like old people. Mamma is languid, and papa looks as if he wished the 
night was over, that he might look gloomy and discontented again without 
any breach of propriety. The apartment is beautiful; but not a bit of 
holly, not a bit of ivy, because, as my lady tells the children who have 
brought up rapturous accounts of the style in which the servants’ hall is 
done up with boughs and berries, they are vulgar, and only used by the 
poorer classes. When the tea equipage has been removed, papa generally 
calls on the youngest daughter to play her last piano exercise, or as he 
particularises it—“ that thing about the flats.” And when she has wearied 
her thin, little fingers over the keys, mammasays, ‘My dears, it is bed-time,” 
and the bell is rung, and the dears are ‘kissed, and the maid takes them up 
to bed, where they lie awake for hours listening to the poor man in the 
sad coat and his poor wife in the limp dress, who are singing Christmas 
carols under the windows, 

It is a fine thing, I know, to be rich and wear diamonds, and go to 
church in a load of furs and afashionable carriage; but to enjoy Christmas 
as it ought to be enjoyed, one must have tasted poverty, and dined occa- 
sionally wich that highborn and temperate noblewoman who was wife to 
Duke Humphrey. I know of only one man of rank who can be said to 
have rightly enjoyed Christmas, and that was Sir Roger de Coverley. Look 
at his letter to Mr. Spectator, in which he tells him that at Christmas he 
always keeps a good joint and a stout flagon on the side-board for the 
entertainment of the destitute. Bless that dear old heart. Christmas is 
the apotheosis of poverty. Therefore it is that good angels sit, in that 
holy season, by the fire-sides of the poor, and that the tenderly-disguised 
minister of God’s bounty, whom men call Chance, drops unaccountable 
crowns into empty pockets, and replenishes the cruse of the indigent. 

When I look back upon the Christmases of two certain years, and 
put their separate experiences together, I cannot help thinking that thev 
present as many shades and contrasts of thought and situation as could be 
easily collected within so narrow a compass. Recailing the special incidents 
and surroundings which serve to distinguish one from the other, the misery 
and desolation which darkened one festival, the sudden happiness whici: 
lighted upon the other, I cannot help feeling thankfcl; and, mixing the 
bitter and the sweet in one foaming hippocrene, I find the draught taste 
delicious. I know a man walking daily in the traffic-rutted highways of 
trade, but gifted with keen perceptions and noble realizations of great 
truths, which, to our common loss, lack a higher direction and a bolder 
flight ; who asserts that at the day of judgment the economy of God’s pro- 
vidence will be vindicated in our suddenly seeing, that however dissimilar 
was our lot in the bygone world, each and all enjoyed an equal measure 
of happiness. Applying to this doctrine the touchstone of my own 
fortunes, I am convinced it is sound and rational. The jewel-headed toad 
remained for many centpries the dominant type of good involved in evil ; 
but physical science gave us a better illustration of the goodness which 
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may be impact in filth, when it extracted marvellously brilliant dyes and 
refreshing perfumes from the dreg and sediment of the gas-house. Dare J 
believe that my neighbour opposite, who reclines daily at a banquet and 
picks his teeth with a diamond stiletto, is a whit happier than I, who must 
needs be content with a steak for dinner and a turn in the parks by way 
of dessert? On the contrary, I go so far as to fancy that the man 
in thick shoes and tattered coat, who pumps from morning until night at 
the square corner, is as happy as either. I am fully satisfied that pain 
and pleasure have their compensating balances,—that if my neighbour 
dines sumptuously I am not afilicted with his dyspepsia—that if my friend 
in the thick shoes works hard and lives frugally, his wants are below 
reproach, and he may smile at the taxman. In this way I develop the 
serenity with which | can afford to remember my two Christmases. 


MY FIRST CHRISTMAS. 


Joun and William, and Edward and I, Richard, were bound apprentices 
in a great house at the end of a great dingy street, about the centre of a 
great city. None of us had rich parents or wealthy friends to care for us. 
We were very poor, and what is worse, very hopeless. Three of us were 
orphans; and William, who because he was habitually addicted to playing 
pantomimic tunes on the kitchen bellows, with the kitchen poker for a bow, 
we had affectionately named Fiddler, afterwards contracted to Fid, had a 
dying mother, He was very small, and some one, with whom he had a 
quarrel, niek-named him, “ the Widow’s Mite.” Of his father, who 
had emigrated to Canada when Fid was a babe at breast, nothing was 
known, though a good deal was surmised. John was a quiet, large- 
headed boy, of whom. as our mistress, Mrs Millet, used to say, ‘ nobody 
knew nothing,” but we did not love him the less on that account. He 
was a natural, tender-hearted fellow, very fond of sleep when he could 
get it, who looked on every kind-faced man as his father, and on 
every genteel woman as his mother. Thomas was a fair-haired, ner- 
vous little fellow, very consumpiive in look, very playful, very affectionate. 
Our friend Edward—we always called him Ned—was a merry-hearted 
Jad, who, although he never said a queer word, much less to venture on a 
joke, was a famous singer of comic songs. We four, by some process which 
is not satisfactorily explained even by the theory of Elective Affinities, 
somehow happened to come together as poor apprentices under that cold 
roof in the great house in that great city. We were hard-worked, ill-fed, 
sparely-clothed. We received no wages; our status in the establish- 
ment being considerably below that of the housekeeper’s cat and our master’s 
pet cockatoo. From seven o'clock, daily, until ten o'clock at night, we 
worked in a vast, ill-ventilated, close-smelling shop, shouldering our way 
#8 best we could through bales of goods and swarms of customers under 
the cold, cruel eye of our master, Mr. Millet. It was a very harrowing 
occupation, you may be sure; for we were expected to please everybody, 
and to spare no lying, no cozening in foisting on Our customers a store full 
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of dozed goods, which had been years upon years on hands, and was 
rapidly losing all value. I remember Mr. Millet distinctly. He was 
a tall, well-built, broad-chested man; his face was a fat oblong 
bordered with faint indications of whiskers, and lighted up by 
the most malignant and watchful of eyes, There was a terri- 
ble savageness in his thick compressed lips and massive chin, 
which none of us, for certain rational reasons, much liked. As I have 
said, he was very fat; and this was most perceptible in the region of the 
eyes, which presented thick sprays of multiplied wrinkles, which, starting 
from the corner of his lids, zigzagged back under his hair. It was his 
custom during business hours to walk hurriedly up and down the shop, 
jingling gold and silver pieces in his breeches pockets, and stopping, when 
the humonr seized him, to direct some brutal reproach or slightly qualified 
imprecation at us, poor apprentices. We lived in a state of constant fear 
and irritation, and he knew it. When ten o’clock at night came, one of 
us would steal out in the dark to put up the shutters, taking care not to 
speak to the policeman, a crime unpardonable in a poor apprentice. Then 
the shop would be closed, and Fid or I would take the keys upstairs, and 
having laid them down silently at Mr. Millet’s elbow, follow the rest of the 
apprentices to the kitchen, where we sat until bedtime. We were given 
supper, but the bread was so bad that it was hard to eat; and the milk, 
which was kept in a tankard suspended to the water-butt, was very thin, 
and made us feel very sick, When we had made a show of eating we 
drew a long form to one side of the fire, and, having drawn lots for places, 
would sit down. If we indulged in a chat we were obliged to select the 
topics with great prudence, for we were within earshot of the housekeeper, 
a lady who exhibited a marvellous taste for carrying stories to- head- 
quarters, and embroiling us with the authorities. At eleven o’clock came 
the order for bed, accompanied by strict injunctions not to speak when we 
got there. No light of any description was allowed, lest, as it was 
charitably intimated, we should “try to set fire to the house.” Mr. 
Millet’s parlour door had to be passed on our way up; it was nothing 
uncommon to find that gentleman, candle in hand, on the lobby, waiting 
to review us. In so doing he was generally assisted by Mrs. Millet, a 
coarse-minded, good-looking woman, who dressed expensively and vulgarly 
at the same time. 

“Stop,” he would say to us, and then to his wife, “ Mrs. Millet, bear 
witness, there is them boys. I'd like to know who clothes them, I'd like to 
know who feeds them, Mrs. Millet ; who but their natural protector?” 

““You puppies,” Mrs. Millet would say, “ why don’t you say ‘ yes ?’” 
Of course we all said “ Yes.” 

“ Haven’t I treated them,” he would continue, “as if they were born 
proper; as if their fathers and mothers could be had to the good? Don’t 
1?” This question was invariably put with a good deal of vivacity, the 
speaker seizing one of us, poor apprentices, by the hair, and pressing his 
knuckles under our ears’ until we were glad to say “ Yes, sir.” 

“And who sends them to bed, Mrs. Millet? who saves them from 
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transportation, and from hanging, I’d like to know? Go to bed, you 
sueaking snivellers. Go!” Mr. Millet would say, and we were only too 
happy to follow his instructions, 

Having crept into bed, we pulled the clothes over our heads and 
chatted in whispers until we fell asleep, These were dull times, you may 
be sure; but there was no help for it. We were friendless and penniless ; 
and, bad as the great house in the great street was, there remained for us 
no other home in the wide world. 

Christmas came. And who is it, howeves miserable, can refuse a 
peaceful heart and a holiday smile (clown’s paint as it may be) when 
touched by the gentle inspirations of the blessed season? It was a cold, 
dry Christmas eve ; the black frost lay hard and slippery on the flagstones ; 
the sky was of a light blue, with millions of lights sparkling on the wiu- 
dows of the dingy shop; puffy heaps of snow lay crammed in between the 
tops of the street railings, and on the corners and mouldings of tle 
sign-boards, and on the tops of the gas-lamps, and in every nook and 
cranny where its pure presence could find a refuge. The streets were 
thick with people coming and going to market, and their pleasant voices 
penetrated to where we stood. It was miserable to be there when every 
one around us was so happy ; but what could be done? When we heard 
the clock strike eight, John suggested that we, poor apprentices, should send 
Mr. Millet a petition, begging him, because it was Christmas eve, to permit 
the shop to be closed at nine o'clock. Fid was generally onr literary man ; 
but as he was despondent and sad in consequence of hearing that his 
mother.was at the point of death, John drew up the petition, and it was 
taken up stairs by the honsemaid. In a few minutes she returned, pained 
and sorrowful. ‘ Master says,” said the woman, ‘that as because you're 
blackguards, not to close the shop until eleven o'clock.” We looked at each 
other in blank, miserable amazement. ‘ What do you say to that, Fid ?” 
asked Ned. ‘* God forgive him,” replied Fid; and this was the only 
allusion we made to the ukase. The clock struck the quartérs, and the two 
hours seemed quadrupled in length. Since seven in the evening a single 
customer had not crossed the threshold, except a poor man, who asked us, 
as if in sarcasm, to help the distressed. The night grew colder and 
colder; the frosty stars shone keener; the wind blew the snow off the 
streets into our faces, until we shivered and huddled ourselves together for 
warmth. The streets grew deserted; and at last cleven o’clock came, anid 
with it came Mr, Millet. He was flushed from drink or excitement. Ite 
flang the shop door suddenly open, and glared at us, poor apprentices, with 
those horrible eyes of his from the top of the step. Fid gazed up into 
the flabby face with a fearful curiosity, and continued looking until I, who 
knew the consequence of such imprudence, touched him with my fvot. 

“Who wrote that ?” asked Mr. Millet, producing the bit of paper on 
which we had written our petition. ‘“ Who wrote that ?” 

There was a fearful silence for a few minutes, ‘* You pack of squalid 
cars,” said Mr, Millet, “am I to be auswered? Who—wrote—that ?” 

“ [J did, sir,” said John. 
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Mr. Millet descended and caught John by the head. “ You lying 
scoundrel,” he roared, “‘ have you the face to tell me that you wrote that, 
up to my teeth ?” Hitting the poor boy about the ears, he dismissed him to 
bed without supper. Jvhn disappeared. ‘ Close that door!” exclaimed 
Mr. Millet, pointing to the public entrance. And then, with a disgusting 
shrivel of the wrinkles about his eyes, he added, “ I’d have you takescare 
of yourselves. You know me. Do youknow me?” We said, “ We did,” 
very humbly. He then went up stairs, desiring us to follow him. Won- 
dering what would happen next, and after a little fight on the lobby to know 
who would go first, Iled the way to the purlour, and Fid and Edward followed 
We stood outside the door until desired to come in. Mr. Millet was seated 
at the fire; Mrs. Millet lay on the sofa, with a very languid air, which I 
interiorly attributed to too much brandy. ‘ Ellen—Mrs. Millet,” said the 
gentleman, “I have brought you four—no, there’s one gone to bed—hope- 
less ruffians. Look at them as they stands afore you. Such depravity is 
awful, Mrs. Millet.” 

Mrs. Millet looked at us, and only said, ‘‘ Shocking.” 

** T have brought you four sneaks,” he continued, ‘as would do credit to 
the condemned cell, and yet, as you know and as they know, I spares them. 
When they’re out of their time, Mrs. Millet, the police will kaow their men. 
They'll know them when the judge says to them—Where’s your character? 
*t'will be no use—bear witness, Mrs. Millet—for them to be coming snivell- 
ing tome. No—TI shall say,” continued Mr. Millet, rising with a slight 
stagger and revolting draw up of the wrinkles, “ let justice have its due—I 
grant no commotation.” 

““ Very proper,” observed Mrs. Millet. “ Faugh; I’m a Dutchman if 
they doesn’t smell of onions.” 

Considering that the lady herself had provided the obnoxious vegetable, 
the objection was scarcely reasonable. 

*“‘ How dare you smell of onions?” asked Mr. Millet. ‘‘ Phew! the 
house is alive with them.” 

Ned ventured to say that he had onions for dinner, in return for which 
information Mr. Millet squeezed his knuckles under the boy’s ear, and when 
he shrieked with pain, told him to hold his tongue in future until he was 
spoken to. 

“ This is Christmas,” said Mr. Millet, with a very lofty air. ** My dear, 
I wish you a happy Christmas. My dear, give those bad lads a buna 
piece.” 

Mrs. Millet looked up in astonishment. Her face grew red and her 
frame shook with emotion. ‘* Mr. Millet,” she said, ‘‘ I never encourages 
vice. Give them buns! Why the next thing they’ll ask is clean shirts 
every Sunday. Buns indeed !” 

Mr. Millet was humiliated. ‘* Who spoke of buns ?” he asked, turning 
to me. I said I believed nobody, and for capital good reasons he abstained 
from pressing the inquiry further. ‘“ What are you snivelling about ?” he 
asked, turning to Fid, whose eyes were red from weeping. 

“ Please, sir,” replied the little fellow in a voice broken with sobs, 
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whilst his breath came thick and fast, “ my mother is dying.” And hav- 
ing said so much with difficulty, he put his hands to his pale face, and the 
tears trickled through his fingers, 

“Oh! your mother is dying—is she? Well, I don’t see what that 
has todo with you. Does you, Mrs. Millet? You are now earning your 
own bread, and your mother should die sooner or later. Shut up!” 

“‘T can’t guess what women of her sort wants with children—with 
brats,’ observed Mrs. Millet quietly.  Noosances to society they are,” 
she added. 

“ They breeds like beetles,” observed Mr. Millet abstractedly. “I meets 
a woman the other day in High Street, and what do you think ? she had the 
assurance to have three whelps at her heels, and another in her arms ! 
Shocking !” 

Mrs. Millet said “ ugh,” and relieved her bosom of an indignant sigh. 
“ That cub,” she said, “ will make me sick with bis snuffling.” 

“Oh! ma’am,” said Fid, “if you only knew how heart-broken I am. 
She’s dying almost alone; there’s not a soul to say a kind word to her, 
and if you let me go only for a few minutes—only to kiss her and come 
back, sir, please. Oh! I'll be se grateful.” 

“* But, mister, you’re not grateful—you are not,” replied Mr. Millet, 
without the least show of pathos. ‘“ Mrs. Millet, I took in this boy when 
he was growing up for the gallows, and does you hear his impertinence ? 
Actually wants to break the rules of the house because his mother is dying.” 

‘ But she is dying, sir,” said Fid, with a look in his tearful eyes, which 
I never forgot. ‘‘ Oh, give me only five minutes only os 

“Give you the strap, you mean,” was Mr. Millet’s reply. “* Mrs. 
Millet, you see the reward of benevolence.” Stepping down stairs he 
locked the hall-deor, put the key in his pocket, and ordered us to the 
kitchen. 

We sat silently by the fire for many minutes. Poor Fid sat next to 
me, and laying his head upon my breast sobbed violently; The wind had 
lulled, and the moonlight streamed down between the area bars on the 
dirty windows, Anon a small-voiced bell in a distant quarter of the city 
tinkled ; and then the grand peal of chimes in the Cathedral rang out 
merrily. 

* Dear Fid,” I said, “ do you hear the bells ?” 

“T hear them, Dick,” he whispered, without raising his head. “I 
know what they mean.” 

* You dear fellow, what can they mean ?” 

“Death,” said Fid, raising his white face and looking at me with solema 
earnestness. *‘ They are joy bells to you, Dick, and to hundreds besides ; 
to me bells of death, that toll adear life out of the world, beyond my 
reach for ever, and ever, and ever. Oh! dear Dick, may you never have 
a mother dying, and stretching out her arms to you, but without finding 
you ” 





“ Fid,” I said, “ we must try to be patient, and trust in God. It is a 
bitter trial, dear, and must be borne.” 
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* Dick,” he replied, “ you are right ; but it’s so hard. Is not Christ- 
mas a happy time for one to die? I remember a very old story, told me, 
—oh! so long ago—that the gates of heaven are opened on Christmas 
night, and God stands on the threshold to take in the weary-hearted. If 
my poor mother should die—lI trust she will die at this blessed time.” 

** Dear Fid.” 

* And, Dick, it is so mournful to think that whilst you and I are sit- 
ting and talking here, my mother may be looking at the light for the last 
time, and that a few bricks and a harsh man shut out from her eyes the son 
whom her heart greedily covets.” 

* Dear, dear fellow !” 

“If | were your son, Dick, or if Ned or John were your children, wouldn’t 
you like to see us ?” 

“Yes, Fid, I could hardly die happy if I did not see you.” The words 
passed my lips mechanically ; in a moment I repented thei. 

** Ah, there it is,” he sobbed, and the tears gathered afresh to his eyes. 
“There it is. Q Dick, Dick, God help my poor mother, God comfort 
her.” Again his head fell upon my bosom, and his arms clung around my 
neck. 

There was a moment’s sileace, broken only by poor Fid’s sobs. I said 
we should try to be happy ; that we should remember it was Christmas eve, 
and that good times were in store for us, 

“ Fid, shall Ned sing for us ?” 

“ As you and Ned wish; Dick—please do.” 

“ Very well, dear. Ned, will you sing for Fid and me?” 

Ned, who was not an unaffected witness of Fid’s sorrows, instantly said 
he would with great pleasure ; his throat was very husky, he remarked, but 
that would make no difference, as we were all friends, and no critics. For 
once, he was sure, Fid would not be critical. At this I strove to laugh ; 
and Fid put his thin hand into Ned’s, and squeezed it with all the warmth 
of his genial nature. Then Ned drew in his feet and coughed twice, and began 
to sing the first stanza of ** The Bard’s Legacy.” 

** Who’s making that confounded racket ?” asked a voice from the top 
of the kitchen stairs. None of us had the courage to make an answer, but we 
gathered closer together, and whispered that it was Mr. Millet. Ina 
minute Mr, Millet came down; he caught Ned, aud pressed his knuckles 
under the boy’s ear, until he screamed from exquisite agony. 

‘“*T’'ll teach the whole of you a little manners,” he said. You beggarly 
curs, do you want to turn my house into a ballad-singer’s—do you ?” 

“We thought it was no harm, sir,” said Ned, in a very feeble, terrified 
vo'ce. 

“If well-off people sings,” said Mr. Millet, still holding Ned’s hair, 
“and if beggarly, pampered whelps as you are, sings too, I'd like to know 
where’s the difference. And such a solemn night, too, when you should be 


down en your knees, thanking God that you have warm beds, and bread 


and milk for breakfast.” j 
‘And meat upon Sundays,” said Mrs. Millet, who had reeled down stairs 
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and joined her husband. “ Prime beef that cost twopence ’apenny per pound, 
with the bone and suet.” 

“ Too good for them,” observed Mr. Millet. ‘* Meat only gives people airs 
and pretensions. Let it be haddock for the future, dear, and herrings when 
that can’t be had.” . 

** Haddock and herrings it will be,” said the lady. “ Precious fine, 
indeed, a-singing obscene songs instead of being praying for your master 
and mistress.” 

“I said so before,” observed Mr. Millet; “but a good thing can’t be 
said too often. Had they their suppers, Mrs. Baker?” 

“No, sir,” said the housekeeper, with an attempt at bowing. 

“Then they deserves none,” replied Mr. Millet. ‘* Let them do without 
it, Mrs. Baker. It will teach them manners. ‘That’s the way showmen 
tames their bears.” 

Mrs. Baker, who seldom saw a showman, and never a bear, endorsed this 
assertion with an emphatic affirmative, and we were ordered to bed. Up- 
stairs in the Christmas darkness—up the long flights, guided by the dusty 
handrails—past the old clock, and the rotten hat-stand, and the slimy um- 
brella rack, we fled tothe garret. The bells had long ceased, and we heard 
nothing except the voices of stragglers in the streets far below, and the storm 
,as it clattered across the slates. Creeping into bed, silently and miserable, 

|God’s universal comforter, sleep, visited our eyes, and we slept. 
' It mast have been past two o’clock, when a cold hand, grasping my 
arm like a clasp of ice, caused me to start up nervously in bed. I stared 
- about the room, 2 cowardly sense of fear beating down all emotions of 
curiosity, and filling me with indescribable terrors. Down through the 
foggy skylight a shaft of moonlight found its way, and spread like a pool 
of light on the worm-eaten floor. The door was open, and I could discern 
through the top of the lobby window the chimneys outside, the bright 
ridges of the roof, and the outline of a poplar in a neighbouring yard. 
For a few minutes I did not observe Fid, who stood close to the bed-side, 
trembling from intense agitation and cold. 

“ Fid, dear fellow, what is it?” 

* Dick, O, Dick, listen,” 

I bent my head and did as he desired, but heard nothing. 

‘What is the matter? What has frightened you?” I asked. “ Fid, 
you are very nervous.” 

Fixing his eyes on the door, he sat on the edge of the bed and place 1 
his arm under my head. “ My mother, Dick, has been here. I was lying 
wide awake when she knocked at that door; I knew her knock—threo 
little taps—quick taps. In a moment I was out of bed and opened ths 
door, but no one was there. I groped all around the lobby and down th: 
flight—no one. Greatly terrified, Dick, I came back. and when I just 
closed the door the knock came again; and again, Dick, when I caught 
your arm.” 

“The wind—the rats,” I suggested. 

“ No, no,” he said calmly, “ it was my mother ; she is dead; I know it.” 
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I endeavoured to calm him; and, although my own imagination was 
uncomfortably stimulated by what I had heard, I tried to convince him 
that he was the victim of a very common delusion of the senses. 

He shook his head mournfully. Dick,” he said, ‘I dou’t know why 
it is, but I can’t cry. I suppose I cried all my tears under the counter yes- 
terday, aud whilst I was awake in bed. I cnnot cry again, though my 
eyes are burning and my head is so hot. But I know, God pity her, she 
is dead, she is dead—;dead.” 

‘“* Nonsense, you dear old fellow. She shall recover, and we shall all 
be so happy years hence, laughing over your ghost stories, you litte fool.” 

“In Heaven, I hope,” said Fid. 

* And, on earth, too, please God,” I replied. 

“Not on earth, Dick—no, not on earth. She will not blame me, for 
what couldI do? Ihe , 

An abrupt single kaock at the hall door made us leap. The knock 
was repeated thrice; we heard Mr. Millet’s window raised; heard him 
speaking to somebody in the street ; heard his door open and his voice cry - 
ing “ Ned !” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Ned, waking up at the sound of that terrible voice. 

“ Tell that boy,” said Mr. Millet, ‘ that his motiier’s dead, and be- 
hanged to her, What an hour of night for people to die when everyone 
ought to be in their betls.” 

A faint ery from Fid, and he fell heavily oa the floor. LIraised him 
up and Jaid him on my bed, 

** And tell him,” he continued, “ that although he’s the worst of bad 
lads, and isn’t thankful as he ought to be for all I does for him—he’s got a 
pa'r of new socks last week—that he may go and see his mother; and 
call up the relieving officer and order her an early coffin, Do you hear?” 

6 Yes, sir.” 

“ You'll find the key here, under the mat,” and saying this, he slapped 
his door to, and retired. 

I helped to dress Fid in the dark, inwardly resolving, although it was 
a capital crime, to accompany him to his mother’s house and give the poor 
fellow all the consolation I could afford. Stealing down in the thick of the 
night, I walking cautiously behind, we arrived at Mr. Millet’s door, and 
were about passing, when it opened and a head was thrust out. Ina 
moment I stood back in the heavy shadows of the staircase, my heart 
beating with a quickness and loudness that almost deprived me of breath, 

‘Is that you?” said a voice which I instantly recognized as that of 
Mr. Millet’s. 

‘Tis I, sir,” replied Fid. 

** You’re a bad boy,” observed Mr. Millet. ‘* You’re stealing nothing, 
I hope; come here.” 

He caught hold of Fid; passed his hands into his pockets and down 
every part of his person, “Is this a purse?” he asked, thrusting his 
hands‘ into the boy’s bosom, “ Is this a purse, my cunning, young robber ?” 

No, sir, a little prayer-book, which I got from my mother.” 
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Mr. Millet chuckled. “Mister, you’ve no business with prayer-books. 
Give it out; you’ve money hid in it—you have,” and the scoundrel en- 
deavoured to drag the dearly-prized remembrance from the child’s bosom. 
“Oh, pray sir,” cried Fid, with a pathos which might have inclined a stone 
to pity, “ Oh, pray, sir, leave it to me—my poor mother’s présent, the only 
thing in the world I have belonging to her—ob, don’t sir.” Tears and 
supplications appealed in vain to the hard-hearted man. He pushed the 
boy into a corner, and pressing one hand under his ear, endeavoured with 
the other to wrench the book from the fingers that clasped it with such 
teuder reverence. I felt passionate tears gather hotly to my eyes; I felt 
my whole frame tremble with violent emotion ; but before the violence of 
my passion had time to realise itself into any rash result, Mr. Millet fell 
to the ground in an apoplectic fit which frequently seized him when 
passionately excited ; his head struck the wall, which gashed bis forehead 
deeply. As I stood wavering as to the best thing to be done, Mrs. Millet 
came out with a light ; and I was shocked to see that the lobby was thickly 
sprinkled with her husband’s blood. I knelt by his side to render what 
assistance I could, when I got a confused notion of lights over my head, 
of people standing in their night-dresses on the stairs and landings, of 
windows being thrown up, and policemen summoned, and then of a great 
crash, which deprived me of consciousness fora moment. I sprang to my 
feet, and found myself. confronted with Mr. Millet’s wife, who had been 
beating me on the head with a poker. Fid sat half erect in a corner, 
his eyes staring vacantly about, with a strange comatic vagueness. 

“ Robber, murderer, pickpocket, cut-throat!” screamed Mrs. Millet, 
glaring at me. “Curse you, you shall hang for this. Murder! murder!” 
and dropping the candle and poker simultaneously, she knelt down beside 
her husband, who answered her caresses with imprecations. I caught Fid 
by the arm, and we hurried down stairs, first securing the key, which I 
found hidden under the mat. We opened the door—we gained the street. 
Was it possible such scenes could find a place beneath the tranquil loveliness 
of that morning sky ? The moon had gone down far south of the city, 
where the clouds hung low and red, as if they canopied an expiring con- 
flagration ; straight overhead, the stars glittered keen and tremulous, 
touching the snowed house-ridges with a blueish light. Uuder the fading 
stars and setting moon, across great squares, and down reticulated back 
streets and crooked thoroughfares, we fled to the dead-house. The lamp- 
lighter had already begun to turn off the gas, and the foggy twilight and 
soft snow favoured our flight. Up a crowd of narrow stairs, and into a 
dismal room, I found my way, piloted by poor Fid. An old woman 
crouched over the ashes in the cheerless fire-place, and on a wretched bed, 
with a guttered candle stuck in one of its posts, lay the dead body of the 
poor boy’s mother. - 

“Q mother! O Dick !” and he flung his arms around the lifeless neck 
of the dead. I sat down in a corner, and—need I blush to tell it?—I 
cried bitterly and fiercely. 

Reader, Mr. and Mrs. Millet are alive to this day, and enjoy the 
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reputation of being highly respectable, Christian people, who keep no 
apprentices. The records of a certain police office, in a certain city, tell 
how I and Fid were brought before the magistrates on the 27th December, 
18— ; how we were tried and acquitted ; how generous people sympathised 
and befriended us ; and how, from the darkness and misery of that fearful 
Christmas, came the blessed light that gilded other Christmases with peace 
and happiness. God be thanked! Amen. 


MY SECOND CHRISTMAS. 


Tue year 164— was a dismal year. A shadow darkened the land from 
east to west ; and within it sat pale-lipped prophets, deep in ominous fore- 
bodings for the future. Famine and plague had been familiar guests for 
many months ; churchyards were populous and firesides desolate. Heavily 
the year wore on, each particular month being marked by the black stone 
of some fresh calamity; it was a polar night, and the sunrise was six 
months distant—a long dream of horrible apprehensions and settled despair. 
So we drifted into December, aud the Christmas candles glimmered nearer 
and nearer. Eternally recuperative nature scattered her snows and ever- 
greens before the coming season. There were holly, and ivy, and wiater 
roses forthe gathering, as in better days; there were yule-logs for the 
diggirg, and carols for the singing. But the festal foliage and flowers 
were left ungarnered ; the strong arms that bore the yule-logs home ia 
brighter days were crushed and helpless ; and the carollers were silent, for 
their hearts were low, and the voices that once revelled in song only asked 
for bread. With Christmas week, the heart of the old town beat with a 
joyfuller pulse; the streets threw off their mourning weeds, and langhed— 
if bricks and mortar, and slates and glass can laugh —at the coming of the 
festival. The shops displayed their finest wares ; the stalls trimmed their 
gayest lamps; the peasantry donned their neatest costumes, and the 
citizens ceased to look serious. I had been long looking forward to the 
day which should release me from business for a whole week, and send me 
carolling to country hedgerows, and parks, and rivers with snow-wreaths 
floating on their bosoms, and millions of stiffened rushes on their banks. 
With the delights I promised myself, was mingled the dream of a little 
woman—a loving, clear-eyed, low-voiced, sweetheart, brilliant with tender 
conceits, and exquisite side-lights, which let out the glow of her gentle 
nature with a sort of cathedral tinting. Under the hospitable roof of ber 
father I kaew I would meet with many friends, especially dear old Fid, who’ 
was then a rising clerk in a provincial bank, and was, ‘he had written to 
me, engaged “to one of the most fascinating creatures, Dick, you ever 
jaid eyes on. She will be there,” he wrote, with a flourish to the tail of 
the final vowel; ‘‘she is Lucy’s great friend; and oh, dear Dick, like her 
for my sake, at least. Ihave much of the old child-like nature. as you 
used to call it, in me; and it would so hurt me if any one thought ill of 
her.”¢ Of course I determined at all hazards to like Fid’s sweetheart. As 
for my own, I loved her so well that it was a matter of indifierence to me 
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what people thought of her. She was not whet you would call exceedingly 
pretty—lI don’t care for exceedingly pretty women; her beauty was of a 
quiet domestic cast, with a certain indescribable repose to which all “ toasts” 
are absolute strangers. Neither wasshe very clever—only two of every 
fifty clever women are amiable; but her intelligence was o/ a clear and 
lucid quality, which did not seek to display itself in small sarcasms, or in 
the questionable personalities that pass unreproved at the tea-table. If I 
loved her for any special quality, it was for the peace of soul and goodness 
of heart which radiated through her daily life. She might not astonish a 
ball-room, but she could make whom she loved intensely happy. It is a 
noble grace to enjoy the love of a good woman ; it is one of God’s richest 
gifts. Let us strive to earn and appreciate it. 

Thirty miles lay between me and Lucy. The railway had not then 
penetrated to the town in which I was statiuned; we had still to depend 
ou the lumbering old mail coach, red-pannelled, bright-wheeled, white- 
steeded, which accomplished the journey in something better than four 
hours. The weather was bitterly cold, and as I walked down from my 
lodgings to the mail-yard, the keen sleet blew in my face with pinching 
vigour. The mail-yard of those days was a place of some importance. 
It consisted of a long rectangle enclosed by two-storied stables, with hay 
cropping out of the upper windows, and hot-smelling stalls for the horses 
below. In the middle of the rectangle stood the coach, the royal arms 
blazoned dingily on its panels, and the p‘geons of the neighbouring houses 
perched in little gronps on the roof. At the first bell the horses were led out 
and harnessed, with a good deal of unnecessary bustle and clamour ; at the 
second the coach roiled into the street ; and the third bell was the signal 
for starting. Entering the yard, I gave my leather trunk to the guard, 
and sauntered about. As I was dreamily imbibing the fumes of a cigar, I 
heard a voice exclaim, ‘‘ Two insides—luggage weighed.” Turning round, 
I found that the speaker was a military-looking gentleman, past the prime 
of life, comfortably packed into a close-buttoned coat and furred travelling 
cap. His complexion was fresh and youthful-looking, but his scant hair 
grew in little grizzled flats around his temples, and, with his iron-grey 
moustache, proclaimed the homage which man, willingly or reluctantly, 


' . offers to time. Upright as a lance, his eyes sparkled with a genial light, 


‘and his carriage had all the easy dignity of well-controlled hauteur. A 
little to his right stood a young lady, closely wrapped in a long grey cloak, 
the hood of which was drawn over her head, scarcely allowing one to catch 
a glimpse of a face lighted up with a mingled expression of sweetness and 
archness, and a wealth of hair reminding you of the mill atmospheres of 
Rembrandt. 

‘Feel cold, Kate?” asked the old gentleman, with a good-natured 
shrug. 
** No papa,” she replied ; “* but I can’t help wishing we were there.” 
‘In good time, dear. Has Mary fetched the teet-warmers ?” 
“ Dear papa,” said the lady, “I took the liberty of countermanding’ 
your orders. In fact I desired her not.” : 


. 
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“You did!” he said, rising on his toes and looking down at. the little 
lady. ‘ You did! Why, you incomprehensible creature, could you think 
of travelling this weather without something to preserve the vital heat ? 
My dear, always keep the feet warm, and the rest of the structure must go 
right. When we were stationed in North Canada, and the clothing ofthe 
regiment was run out, and our men were dying in scores from frost bite, 
how do you think I preserved my life? Why, by dusting the soles of my 
socks with curry-powder ; and I came home with a whole nose, and not a 
toe off—didn’t I Kate?” 

“T’m sorry you didn’t think of the curry-powder this morning papa,” 
said Kate, with a quiet laugh, ‘* and cayenne so cheap !” 

“ Right, my dear; there you're right, as you always are. Couldn’t 

ou 5 

* Now, ladies and gentlemen,” cried the guard, in a hoarse bluff voice, 
* step in.” 

This peremptory invitation settled the qnestionrelative to curry-powder, 
and I and my two friends got into the coach. The whip was cracked, 
the horses were “ gee-woed,” and in a few minutes we were rattling along 
the road. 

“Queer weather, sir,” observed the military gentleman. “The climate 
is positively contemptible—a regular flirt—is constant to nothing except 
change. There; ’tis snowing.” 

I said it was variable enough. 

“ Right, sir,” he replied, ‘*as—I dare say—you always are. In fact 
there’s nothing but change. To-day our facings are sky-blue turned up 
with orange ; to-morrow, pepper-and-salt and thunder. For my part Iam 
prepared for any change. Wouldn’t be surprised to-morrow if people 
took to walking on their heads, for the sake of variety. Quite possible, 
sir.” 

“Well, scarcely,” observed Kate; “ people, you know, papa, can never 
walk on their heads ; that’s plain ; is it not ?” 

“ You're always right, my dear; and I admit I was guilty of a little 
exaggeration in looking forward to such a probability. But change, sir, 
change is the motto of the earth, as Lord Byron, or Mr. O’Connell, I for- 
get which, remarked at one time. I remember, Kate, when you used to 
cry for a bit of the moon, as a slice of sweetmeat. Bless me, look at the 
effect of change. My daughter, sir, would as soon think of going without 
her bon 9 . 

Kate’s white hand was to his mouth before he could finish the word. 
“ Hush,” she said, with a quiet smile, * you must not.” 

“ Perfectly right, my dear,” said the old gentieman, “as you always 
are. By the by I shall state the fact publicly when we get to South- 
bank.” 

I grew curious. Could this be ? 

* Whem we get to Southbank,” continued the old gentlemen, “ I shall 
say—Ladies and gentlemen, my daughter—smile at a parent’s partiality if 
you choose—but that parent is in a position to assert that his daughter is 
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always right. She got over her measles and whoopiog-cough right ; she 
cut her teeth, she grew her hair right ; she———” 

“* Papa,” remonstrated Kate, “ you surely do not mean to say anything 
like this. What would people think of you? Now, if I thought you would 
make this gilly speech, I would leave the coach and walk back to L 3 
I would.” 

“Box my ears, darling,” said her father, with a merry glance under 
Kate’s hood, “ You're right again. No I retract ; you’re wrong this 
time. Ladies and gentlemen, I admit with mortification, that this lady, my 
daughter, erred once.” And he ended the sentence with a vigorous stroke 
of his stick on the bottom of the coach, 

Kate laughed at the moment. Then assuming an appearance of mock 
gravity, and coaxingly taking the old gentleman’s hand between her own, 
she asked—* Did it err, dear? Did it err ?” 

** Well, I won’t say err,” he answered. “ Bless her, I wouldn’t say she 
erred. She only made a little mistake. She said she’d leave the coach, 
when nothing in this world—not even her father—could prevent her going 
on. Papa is a pet of Kate’s, but Mr. William P 

“Oh, papa!” exclaimed Kate, the colour mounting to her brows, her 
lips quivering with some suddengassion, “ you surely don’t mean ’ 
Now, I’ve fallen out with you. There; no reconciliation, no forgive- 
ness. It is,” she cried, throwing her arms round his neck, “it is war 
to the knife.” 

Considering the way in which the young lady opened hostilities, I 
thought I should not hesitate to declare myself a belligerent. The old gen- 
tleman held her for some minutes fondly to his bosom, and then kissed her 
beautiful forehead. 

The time passed away merrily ; and, although seldom mingling in the 
conversation, I could not help admiring the gentle nature of the old gen- 
tleman, and the tender attachment manifested by his lovely daughter. ‘The 
motion of the coach soon induced drowsiness; and in a half waking state, 
I was vaguely impressed with the notion that many years ago I had 
seen Kate and Fid walking together in an orchard, between the boughs 
of which came glintings of golden furze and bronzed corn. I have since 
attributed the fancy to that peculiar condition of the brain in which 
one lobe is active, and the other torpid. But I felt convinced then, 
that she must be Fid’s fascinating frieud, and my heart warmed to her 
insensibly. 

The evening was far advanced when we got near Southbank. I knew a 
familiar pathway through the fields which would bring me to the honse 
some minutes before the coach could arrive at the entrance gate. It would 
be such a capital joke, I thought, to take them by surprise—to frighten 
Lucy. With this intention I jumped off the coach when about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the gate, and flinging my luggage across my shoul- 
der, strode gaily across the fields. In less than fifteen minutes | had ar- 
rived in front of Southbank cottage. The grouped gables, shining in fan- 
ciful frostwerk, shot up clear and abrupt from the level of th: roofs; the 
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chimneys, plumed with fantastic smoke wreaths, stood out clear and dis- 
tinct in their marvellous whiteness, from the black back ground of walnut 
trees at the rere. To the right of the heavy door-way, rich with antique 
pannelling and grotesque ornaments, was the Blue chamber ; to the right the 
Green. Lights were shining in all the windows, the shadows of those within 
being delicately etched on tke blinds. The hall-door was ajar, and a single 
lamp diffused a flood of brilliancy around the hall. With my heart 
beating bridal marches, I ascended the steps. As I stood upon the thres- 
hold, I saw a pale, melancholy-faced young man, of about twenty-five years 
of age, leaning with an air of elegant indolence against the folding-doors 
which divided the hall from the house. He was not to say well dressed ; but 
as refinement can impart grace to rags, so his fine figure and noble counte- 
nance, lighted up with the darkest of dark eyes, diverted attention from his 
dress to himself. Seeing me he started, became intensely pale, raised him- 
self to his full height, and gazed at me with an air of blended pity and defi- 
ance. As we stood facing each other in wondering silence, the door of 
the Green chamber opened, and Lucy stepped into the hall. 

“ Dear Mr. »” she said, with a quiver in her voice, to my compa- 
nion, “‘ you must be miserable. Would that we could contrive to make 
your stay with us happier.” 

“T am very happy—very contented, Miss Davis,” said the pale gentle- 
man, and he stared at me. 

“ Your kindness prompts you to say so,” replied Lucy. “Oh! I have 
been so miserable thinking of you.” 

The pale gentleman bowed, gratefully, I thought. ‘ Miss Davis,” he 
said, with a languid smile, ‘‘is unjust. She must not confine her attention 
to one friend alone,” and waving his hand at me, he stepped into the Blue 
chamber. Lucy turned round; the blood rushed into her face and 
temples. 

* Richard !” 

** Miss Davis.” 

“Oh, Richard !” 

“No explanations, pray, Miss Davis. Sometimes they are necessary ; 
sometimes embarrassing. A lady’s good taste readily distinguishes one 
from the other,” and I laughed sarcastically. 

Her quick eye directly perceived the cause of my coldness, and her 
womanly instincts came to her rescue. ‘ Richard,” she asked, “ do I de- 
serve this? Has your esteem for me sunk so low?” She put her hands 
to her face and sobbed audibly. 

“ Really, Miss Davis,” I said, “ you have no reason to doubt my esteem. 
Society long ago sanctioned the rule which prevents a gentleman disagree- 
ing with a lady on a matter of taste; do you wish me to violate it ?” 

“ Could anything be more unfortunate?” she sobbed—* anything more 
inopportune ?” 

“ Pray, don’t distress yourself,” I observed with a very bad attempt at 
asneer, ‘‘ Mistakes will happen, but a lady seldom fails to profit by her 
experience. You shall be more fortunate next time, Miss Davis.” 

VOL. I. c 
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One appealiog glance and she passed intothe Greenchamber. I followed 
her with a bitter and mortified heart. 

“*T admit,” she said, “ you have fair reason to think tha sf 

“ Wouldn’t Miss Davis,” I interrupted, “ point her remarks with a quo- 
tation? ‘Trifles light as air/ for instance. The context, I presume, is 
obvious.” : 

“ Mr. Parkson,” said Luey, while her head drooped over her hands, 
“the world is making sad havoc with your nature. One little year ago, 
and no pain, no disappointment, however bitter, no——” 

‘“‘ Miss Davis,” I exclaimed quickly, ‘* pardon me, I complain neither of 
pain nor disappointment. I understood that we were engaged in a discns- 
sion of the principles of Taste. Pray, judge the question on its merits.” 

“No wrong,” she continued, not heeding the interruption, “ could wring 
these bitter words from you. Perhaps, I deserve them. But if you only 
knew the truth you would not blame but pity me.” And the pathos of her 
voice went straight to my heart. 

* Lucy !” 

“‘ Dear Richard !” 

“ Lacy, we are, every one of us, day after day, the victim of delusions. 
We fancy that we love—that we hate, and it frequently happens that our 
lovesand our hates prove deceptions. I may bedeceiving myself and wrong- 
ing you—if so, God forgive me; yet, how shall we explain away circum- 
stances? I am convinced of your entire truthfulness. Tell. me, like a 
brave, pure-hearted woman, have I been deceived in thinking that you—you 
love this man ?” 

“Oh, Richard,” she said, “so deceived! I am in agony because I can- 
not tell you all—because I cannot show you how wrong—how cruel you 
are. A few days and all will be clear; until then suspend your judgment 
and believe in me.” 

‘*] will, dearest. It would break my heart if I thought” 

“Then, you must not think it,” she said compassionately. “If the 
whole world spoke ill of you I would not believe it so long as. you denied 
its accusations. A little time, Richard, and yon will not repent your 
patience.” 

* And you will forget all this, Lucy—you will forgive me ?” 

“ What could I not forgive you ?” she said tenderly, “ Only one thing 
——I could not pardon you if you despised me. Here are our visiters,” she 
exclaimed, releasing herself from my arms, ‘I hear Major Whitley’s voice 
in the hall.” 

She went out and returned in a moment, leading in my friends of 
the stage coach. Kate had divested herself of her long cloak, and I had 
a fall view of her exquisitely-rounded and faultless figure. ‘I have had 
the pleasure of meeting Major and Miss Whitley before,” I said, when Lucy 
had introduced us. 

“ Right, sir; always right,” exclaimed the Major, shaking my hand. 
“ Only think. of that confounded coachman mistaking the gate in the 
darkoess, and driving Kate and myself half a mile below it.” 
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“What a monster he must be,” said Lucy, who had’ wound her arm 
around Miss Whitley’s waist, “to take my poor Kate so far away in the 
cold ;” and the girls embraced each other affectionately. 

“Ts‘that' right, sir?” asked the major, winking slyly at me. “ Only 
think of the’ bees laying an embargo on‘honey, ha, ha!” 

“T trust,” I said, “ the bees will: be charitable in good time.” 

At’ those observations the girls reddened visibly, and‘ directly fell into 
a profound discussion of winter seeds, until the door opened, and a young 
gentleman, in a fur overcoat, bounded into the room. 

* Dear Dick.” 

Qh, you glorious old Fid.” He absolately hugged me, reached his 
hand to Lucy, and then shook Katé’s with a tenderness which I thought, 
to say the least, peculiar. 

The major looked on in silence, and’ would have continued to look 
longer, had not the entrance of our host, Mr. Davis, suspended his specu- 
lations: The fine old gentleman walked gravely in, his bald head 
glittering inthe light of the chandelier, and said such' queer things, and 
administered such hearty shake hands, and bade us all be at home with 
such comical sobriety of voice, that every one laughed, and laughed again, 
the thing was so good. 

“Tt was‘nearly ten o'clock. The'ladies had long retired to the drawing- 
room; and I, having recovered my temper, and being: more than ever in 
love with Lucy, sat smoking and‘ chatting with Fid. He had told me that 
he was ina fair way to conquer life, and win his’ way to honourable 
eminence; and asI congratalated the dear fellow, he suddenly eK: his 
hand in mine. 

“Now, Dick,” he said, “ for a secret.” 

“A secret, Fid!” 

“Yes, Dick, a secret! It’s all settled—~or as‘ good.” 

“ That is,” I said hesitatingly, “ Miss Whitley and 

“ Hush! yes. I asked her this evening—I didn’t do it in a roundabout 
way, Dick—if she would consent to share the fortunes of a poor man who 
loved’ her. ‘If he were to love me truly,’ she said, ‘I could refuse him 
nothing.” ‘ And if I loved you, Miss» Whitley—dear, dear Kate, if my 
whole lifé, as it’ does, depended on one little word, could'you refuse it? I 
know ‘I am very poor and very ugly ; but I have a true heart, Kate, and 
if you don’t have it, no one else shall.’ Kate hung her head for a moment 
‘Can’ you lease your heart,’ she asked, ‘ and for how long?’ ‘If you take 
it, dear,’ I said, * for ever and ever-——is it worth taking? She whispered— 
* Indeed it ‘is,’ and the matter was settled.” 

I congratulated Fid on his success; and, feeling warm, strolled. out into 
the open air. For a moment I stood on the door steps, musing. The 
centre of the house was deeply recessed in the projecting wings, and its 
shadow was accurately defined on the crisp sward of the lawn. The night 
was cold and brilliant. The stars glittered keenly in the frosty skies, and 
the full rounded moon of Christmas seemed to rest on the tree-tops, sprink- 
ling the turf beneath with dreamy, palpitating shadows, and throwing into 
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vivid relief the white fountain and colossal bust which ornamented a part 
of the grounds. Turning to the left wing. my eyes rested on the embayed 
windows of the Blue chamber.. A shutter was left open, and through the 
unclosed space I could distinctly see the pale young man, whom I had en-~ 
countered in the hall, sitting at a table, and writing with marvellous rapi- 
dity. Before him lay a large portfolio, in which he placed several documents 
with @ certain nervous anxiety, which made me half anxious to learn 
their contents. It was he; his hair was thrown back in one black sweep 
from a lofty well-defined forehead, wrinkled, I thought, by premature care ; 
no one could gaze on those massive, clearly, coldly-cut features, without a 
sense of admiration. He was evidently uneasy, and turned his face several 
times in the direction in which I stood; but I could not resist the fascination 
which bound me to the spot, and I continued to watch him. Having sealed 
a letter with singular care, he leant back, drew a long breath, and gazed 
vacantly at the ceiling. Then, with an air of exhaustion he quenched one 
of the candles, and left the room. Through the side light I saw him as- 
cend the stairs, and mount, as I surmised, to the bedroom range. He 
had scarcely passed the top of the flight when Lucy, with a lighted 
taper in her hand, came down into the hall. She paused for a 
moment before the door ot the Green room, in which Fid and I had been 
sitting ; ascertained that the lock was secure; and then laying down the 
taper, passed into the Blue chamber. My eyes followed her most mechani- 
cally. The Blue chamber extended from the rere to the front of the house. 
The moonlight, streaming in through the windows of the back, lighted up 
the black oak furniture, hanging tangled lights and shadows on their sombre 
angles, and gloating in one brilliant pool on the centre of the floor, whence 
it rolled, with a great sweep of weltering darkness, under the shadows cast 
by the walls of the room. The casements were marked in diamond par- 
quetries across the carpet ; and I could distinctly observe the gray shimmer 
of the mantel-piece, and shy gleam of brackgts and mirrors through the 
twilight of the apartment. The table, at which the pale young man had 
been writing, stood in the middle of the floor, thickly littered with papers. 
My heart heat violently. As sure as the Heavens are above me, that is 
Lucy! She steals noiselessly into the room, her white dress rendered still 
whiter by contrast with the dark furniture under the luminous influence 
of the moonlight. She approaches the table, frequently pausing, with bowed 
head, to catch the sound of a footstep. She takesa letter from her bosom, 
kisses it, and places it in the portfolio. Another moment, and she is gone ! 
Sick of heart, and of dizzy brain, I reeled back against the wall. I fancied 
the stars shot out long trains of fire, which hurtied in myriad sparks across 
the Heavens; the moon suddenly opened, discharging a shower of tiny 
aerolites ; the trees quivered to their roots; the lawn heaved and suk 
again ; and, then, came blank insensibility. 

Some minutes must have elapsed before I awoke to consciousness. When 
I did I felt very cold, and very confused, and for some time unable to rea- 
lise the full extent of what had occurred. Was it all a hideous dream? 
Was I awake? Yes; there was the chamber, still filled with the white 
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moonlight ; there was the accursed portfolio. Who could that man be ? 
Lucy had no brother; and I was intimately acquainted with the entire circle 
of her relatives. What rendered it necessary that he should hide like a thief 
under an honest roof? What devil had prompted him to come there and 
sow bitterness between me and her who was dearer to me than even life? 
But, Lucy! how had I merited this outrage—how came it that she should 
strive to win my heart, and cast it away as a thing not worth the keeping? 
I heard a bell—heard my name called; and collecting all my strength and 
resolution, stalked into the house, up into the drawing-room, where Lucy was 
sitting with a hypocritical air of innocence at the piano; where Fid with his 
future wife nestled pleasantly in a corner; where Major Whitley and Mr. 
Davis were discussing coffee and politics. Striving to smile, I stole to a 
corner of the room, and mastered by the sense of my own misery, sat down 
far from every one. Lucy was singing. Her voice was brilliant with its 
accustomed buoyancy ; her nimble fingers chaced the keys with their usual 
rapidity ; her very air was instinct with a sense of exulting happiness. 
Listen :— 
‘**Up and down the world may go, 
The stars die out, suns cease to shine ; 


But a lowly cot and a passionate heart, 
Sweet sage are mine, and enough for mine. 


There’s music in his lightest tone, 
His breath is like the lighted clove ; 
Give others power, and thrones, and crowns, 
But give to me content and love. 
La! la! la! content and love.” 


“ Parkson,” said Mr. Davis, as Lucy ended, and with a shake of 
luxuriant curls, turned jestingly to Kate, “‘ go down on your knees and 
apologise.” 

‘“‘ The prisoner is entitled to a copy of the indictment. Am I not, sir *” 

** And you shall have it, my boy,” he replied. ‘ How dare you absent 
yourself all this time without permission.” 

“Oh! I beg to offer the amplest apology. The truth is—I took 
the liberty of breathing a cigar on the lawn.” 

“ Wrong—against all regulations,” observed the major. 

“The truth is,” Lucy said, “ Mr. Parkson is learning grievous habits 
—becoming, indeed, a confirmed truant.” She said this with so much 
playfulness, and looked at me so reproachfully, that I gave her the credit of 
being one of the most consummate diplomatists I had ever met, 

“ He’s not right this time,” said the Major; “ I demand a court-martial.” 

“ And I would suggest,” cried Fid, “that Miss Davis be named 
president.” 

“ Voted unanimously,” cried the major. ‘ Miss President, I charge 
the prisoner with desertion from his post.” 

‘“‘ And what is the prisoner’s defence?” asked Lucy. 

I gawe her a keen, cold look. ‘His only defence,” I replied, ‘* is— 
silence.” 
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* Well,” said Lucy, with a mock heroic air, “ considering the extreme 
youth and general good conduct of the accused, the court shall be lenient, 
and only condemn him in a fine of ——a song.” 

The decision was graciously received, and I went to the piano. 

* Comic or sentimental, Miss Whitley, which do you prefer ?” 

** Tt's Miss Davis’s privilege to choose, I believe, Mr. Parkson.” 

“ Not this time,” I said, with an affectation of gaiety. ‘“ Pray choose. 
I never differ with a lady on a point of taste.” 

I saw Lucy start from her chair and walk to the mantel-piece. 

‘Qh, thank you. Well, let it be sentimental.” 

I touched the piano. 

“Stop, stop! my young friend,” exclaimed the Major. ‘‘ Give us the ar- 
gument of the song first ; Pope always does so. What is it about?” 

I turned round. Lucy was leaning thoughtfully on the mantel-piece, her 
face averted from the light. “The argument, Major, is, I regret to say, a 
very common argument. A knight loves a lady, and she pretends to return 
his affection. He discovers that she is false; and that in his absence, she 
encourages the addresses of a rival, to whom she conveys letters by stealth.” 
I saw Lucy’s bosom heave quickly. “ One night he detects her secreting a 
letter addressed to his rival in a rent-roll—queer, isn’t it?—and, on return- 
ing to the banquet where the ladies, bards, and knights are assembled, he 
takes a harp and sings this lay.” 

‘* What a capital idea,” said Mr. Davis. ‘I hope the lady didn’t die ?” 


“*T hope not,” I replied ; ‘* but the affair is only a small f...gment from 
an every-day history. Here it is :”"— 


‘The glory of the summer time decays, 
And broken moons around our planet range ; 
Leaf, tree, and brook, and even love are types 
Of one, slow-paced eternity of change. 


A little speck of canker in the flower, 
A little rim of darkness on the moon— 
From narrow things, the fruit of fate or chance, 
The myriad changes of the earth are hewn. 


Do I reproach her if she shares the fate 
sweet natural things that breathe or blow? 
If from the common to the rare she turn, 
Do I reproach her as inconstant ? No! 


Mine is a love that wakes to sacrifice, 
And moves obedient unto her desires. 

If she would worship one, abjuring me, 
I'd cast my heart upon his altar fires. 


Peace go with her and blossom at her feet ; 
Peace go with her whom I love .not the less, 

Dumb all reproach ; but, now and evermore, 
The benediction of forgetfulness.” 
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** Rather heavy that,” observed Major Whitley, when I had ended. 
“ Why are young people so fond of raising ghosts—even at Christmas ?” 

“You forget, papa,’’ said Kate, “that Mr. Parkson was requested to 
sing a sentimental song, and that before complying, he explained its pur- 
port at your desire.” 

** Right, my dear,” replied the Major, with an abashed air and a penitent 
tone. ‘ Right always. Come and box my ears, Kate.” 

“Wasn't the knight very forgiving?” asked Mr. Davis, “Now, if I 
cared for a lady I couldn’t find it in me to let her off so easily. For in- 
stance, I should challenge my rival to the combat, unhorse him, and cut off 
his nose as a trophy.” 

“The age of chivalry is gone,” said Fid, “ and God be with it,” he added ; 
“its cant and fustian would not hold water in our days.” 

“ Right, sir,” observed the Major, “‘ and yet, when we were stationed in 
Ceylon, and had nothing better to do, we revived it a bit. We had duels 
over disputed cockatoos and camp-kettles. Some were wounded—some 
killed in those little affairs of honour; but anything rather than be 
blasé.” 

I seized on the first pretext and descended to the Green-room. A light 
was burning on the table at which Lucy sat, writing. She lifted up her 
head as I entered, and tears were visible in her eyes. I was about to retire 
when she requested me to remain. 

‘Three hours ago, Mr. Parkson,” she said, rising, “I implored of you 
not to judge me harshly, I as much as told you that I was bound to follow 
circumstances, aud asked your good opinion to helpme. You have broken 
your promise. When my heart is filled with anxiety for the fate of one to 
whose welfare J cannot be insensible, you came to strike me down with 
severe words and mortifying accusations. I know what you have seen. I 
know all.” 

“ Lucy,”’ I said, * will you pardon me for saying, that there are limits 
to the blindest credulity ? Perhaps I had no right to think I had an exclu- 
sive claim to your affections, The proof is plain thatI had not. And yet, 
fool as I am, I have enough generosity to resign all my hopes, to bless my 
rival, and accept the defeat.” 

I sat down ; I leant my head on the back of the chair, and gazed ab- 
stractedly into the fire. 

“* He is no rival, I assure you,” she said. 

“ Then who is he—what is he? why does he hide here like a criminal, 
afraid of the light ? Who is he ?” 

That,” she replied, in a tone of .rembling indecision, “ I cannot tell.” 

* You will not tell ?” 

‘* | implore you not to ask me—now.” 

** Miss Davis,” I said, with a calmuess which astonished myself, “ ve 
shall say good-bye this night, Under the circumstances, it would be unfair 
to embarrass you and humiliate myself.” 

‘- Noy no,” she exclaimed, “ weshall, indeed, net. Trust mo a day 
longer—one day, Richard.” 
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‘To-morrow morning I shall leave for L——. May his love make 
yor happier than mine ever could.” 

’ And if,” she pleaded, “ the suspicions which yon entertain shall be 
explained, and you shall know you have wronged me, where will the atone- 
ment be ?” ‘ 

“ In the consciousness,” I replied, ** that I have acted from no morbid 
feeling of jealousy—that I have used my senses, and been convinced that 
my conduct has been just and honourable.” 

** And yet you have been deceived.” 

“ Deceived ! Miss Davis. Is it deception that I accuse a lady of car- 
rying on @ secret correspondence with a gentleman, and she acknowledges 
it? On your honour as a woman, did you not kiss a note, and hide it in 
his portfolio an hour ago ?” 

“ That is trae—true.” 

* Well, let the quarrel end here. God forgive you !” 

“* Hark!” cried Lucy, springing from her seat and fixing a look of 
terror on the windows. ‘* My God! he is lost.” 

The tramp of horses’ feet, and the dull crash of grounded arms on the 
gravelled approach to the house, startled me. 

“Gwad all the appwoaches to pwevent escape,” cried a shrill half- 
feminine voice, in a commanding tone, outside. I heard the tread of men 
filing into the avenues that skirted the lawn, and the commotion which the 
circumstance caused amongst our friends overhead. Peering out through 
a slit in the shutters, I could distinctly see the black uniforms and bright 
bayonets of the police, drawn up in a double line facing the house. 

* Lucy!” cried Mr. Davis, who had rushed down stairs and stood agi- 
tated and pale in the hall, “ can anything be done to prevent a capture ?” 

The crash of a musket-but against the door resounded through the 
house. 

“They will break in in a moment, Lucy ; is there no hope ?” 

She knitted her hands across her forehead, and for a moment was lost 
in reflection. ‘“ Papa,” she said, with startling suddenness, ‘ he must 
swing from the nursery windows into the walnut. Go, go—oh! save 
him.” 

A second crash of musket-buts at the door made our hearts leap with 
anxiety. Rushing up stairs, we found Miss Whitley, Fid, the Major, and 
the pale young man, collected in a whispering group on the drawing-room 
landing. 

“Up,” cried Lucy, taking the latter’s hand; “ unfasten the nursery 
window and leap into the walnut.” 

“* God bless you,” he cried, and kissing her hands, darted up the stairs. 

* Ellen,” said Lucy, to a terrified domestic, “ take all the books and 
papers you will find in the Blue room and hide them in the air-bed. Be sure 
to fill it.” The servant disappeared, and returned in a few minutes loaded 
with papers ; amongst which I recognised the accursed portfolio. Shortly af- 
terwards the hall-door was thrown open, and the police entered. There was 
a great clatter of feet in the hall, and aloud banging of doors, in the inter- 
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vals of which the hum of coarse voices, modified by an occasional shrieking 
order, reached us. In less than a minute, a delicate knock was given at 
the drawing-room door, and a man of some thirty summers, of slender per- 
son and affected air, entered. Placing a glass to his left eye, he swept 
the room, when, seeing Mr. Davis, he exclaimed, in a mincing, snobbish 
style of delivery :— 

“Beg pawdon. Ve’y disagweeable, Mr. Davis, but my dooty, sir e 

“T can anticipate all your apologies, Mr. Inspector,” said Mr. Davis. 
“Pray discharge your duty.” 

“ My dooty, sir, is of a pecoolarly painful nature. But a man must 
not shrink, as you know, on that account.” 

Our host bowed. 

“Tam instwucted that you harbwa’ a rebel here,” he continued, 
directing a look, meant to be facetious, at the ladies. 

Mr. Davis drew himself up. “ My house, sir,” he replied, with the 
least tinge of irony, “ never harboured a man who was ashamed to show 
his face to honest people.” 

** Ve’y pwobable,” observed the inspector; “’spose I am to unde’stand 
that you have no rebel in your house.” 

‘You have my answer, sir,” saidourhost. ‘“ Doubting that, have the 
goodness to satisfy yourself.” 

‘** Because my instwuctions are,” the inspector went on, “ that 
who has taken up arms against the gwavment of our gwacious queen, has 
been hiding several days in Southbank Cottage.” - 

** Act upon your instructions, sir,” said Mr. Davis, “ You shall have 
every facility if you wish to search.” 

“It’s pwainful—very pwainful,” soliquised the Inspector, as he tapped 
his dress boots with his dresssword. ‘* Have the men found any twaces ?” 
he asked, turning to a constable who stood, musket in hand, on the door mat. 

“ None, sir.” 

“ Poked all the beds, fired up all the chimneys, tapped all the walls— 
have they ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man, with an ineffectual attempt to suppress a 
laugh. ‘ Sergeant Watson pinked an air bed with his bayonet, and you 
should hear it squeak. My eye!” 

“Ah, Then draw off ard repo’t in the morning.” With these words 
the Inspector placed his sword under his arm, bowed separately to each of 
us, and stalked out of the room. The men, who had tumbled down stairs from 
all parts of the house, quickly followed him ; and, in less time than it takes to 
tell it, peace and quiet were restored to Southbank. 

I breathe freely again,” said Lucy. ‘ Mr. has escaped. There 
is no one in the walnut.” 

Major Whitley,” said our host, “I may tell you, as an honourable man, 
that a brave young fellow, gifted above his years, the husband of a charm- 
ing and accomplished woman—a man whose only crime is that he has been 
too faithful to his unhappy country, has been my guest for the last two 
days.” 
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“ God bless him,” exclaimed the Major. “ God bless him.” 

* Does the circumstance compromise Major Whitley ?” asked Mr. Davis, 
with some anxiety. : 

“ Kate,” cried the Major, *‘ box Mr. Davis's ears.” We all laughed. 

‘*] hope he may escape the patrols.” said Fid. 

“ And his papers,” cried Lucy. ‘Oh, papa, I fear he-has no money.” 

“T have taken care of that dear,” said Mr. Dayis. ‘I knew he was 
proud ; but I contrived to force the acceptance of fifty pounds on him this 
morning. His papers will be safe in your custody, love.” 

‘“‘ Heaven prosper all brave meu,” cried the Major, enthusiastically. 
“Whether they forge, or weave, or fight, cr write, Heaven prosper 
them.” 

** And adouble blessing,” exclaimed Lucy, with an inspired light in her 
eyes, “‘ crown the men who are not ashamed to forge, and weave, aud fight, 
and write for Ireland.” 

“ Bravo ! cried the Major, striking the table. ‘That’s the stuff that 
makes revolutions—bravo!” and he struck the table again. 

‘“‘ Papa,” exclaimed Kate, “ I declare you have broken a sugar bowl.” 

“ Then box my ears, darling,” said the Major, thrusting his noble head 
into his daughter’s lap. Did Kate box his ears? No, she kissed him 
tenderly and reverently. Fid immediately gave her his arm, and led her 
and the Major out on the verandah, Lucy touched the bell. 

“Oh! I have such a wicked secret to tell you, papa,” she said, knitting 
her hands on the old gentleman’s shoulder, and looking at him appealingly. 
* Pray, don’t go Mr, Parkson, ur friends share our confidences.” 

** A secret, dear.” 

“Yes, papa. I have been so naughty, so impudent, you will never for- 
give. Ellen fetch that portfolio.” 

“I think Lucy is getting up a Christmas mystery for our edification, 
Mr. Parkson,” said Mr. Davis. 

“Indeed she is not. Now you will judge, and Mr. Parkson will p'ead 
for me. Poor Mr. ——. You know r 

“Yes, I hope he is safe by this time.” 

‘Well, papa, a hundred little thiags, which only a woman secs, made 
me think he had no money, aud I pitied him from my heart. This morn- 
ing you gave me a ten-pound note asa Christmas-box. I enclosed that 
note in a letter to Mr. ——, begging of him to accept from one who wished 
him well. I placed it im a letter aad and ——,” Lucy hesitated. 

“Well, dear; what did you do with the letter ?” 

“| kissed it.” 

“ Was that all ?” asked Mr. Davis. 

“Oh, papa, that was a great deal. But I kissed it only for the sake of 
dear Ireland, and then hid it ia his portfolio.” 

“ You darling,” said Mr. Davis, passionately, as he pressed the noble 
girl to his bosom, “ you darling.” 

* And, papa, and pray, look, Mr, Parkson, there is the portfolio, aud here 
is the note. Read it, I beseech you.” 
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Mr. Davis opened the letter, and took out the bank-note, and read as 
follows :— 

“ Dear Mr. Will you forgive the freedom I know I am guilty 
of in begging your acceptance of the enclosed? Even should you not 
keep it for yourself, do so for the sake of others who have incurred the 
displeasure of government, and have no means to escape it. With this 
go—wherever it goes— the best wishes of 





“Luery Davis.” 

I heard the letter read, in a sort of half-dreamy stupor, through which 
the recollections of my reproaches and suspicions flashed with painful force. 
I was penitent and humbled. Brave, generous, devoted little woman, 
nobly had she suffered, nobly had she triumphed! Overwhelmed with 
shame, I turned my eyes away, only to encounter hers, deep, luminous, 
and forgiving. We were alone. A light touch on my shoulder, a low 
voice in my ear :— 

‘Dear Richard, you are blameless. Had you been less provoked I 
could scarcely think that you—you cared for me.” 

“ Lucy,” I said, and the dear name thickened in my throat, “ you 
are all goodness, you are all greatness, all genero:ity. I—QO God pity 
me! am unworthy tv know you longer.” 

“No, no,” she sobbed; “the trial was bitter—it was cruel; let it 
strengthen while it humbles us. Who is it that hasnot had something to 
regret—something to atone for? We all need forgiveness,” 

“IT know,” I said, “how you must despise me—how the insulting 
words I uttered must have stung and hurt you. Let my forgiveness be 
your silence—my penance your forgetfulness.” 

“*No,” she whispered. Were it a hundred times worse I could for- 
give you; forget you I could not. Dear Richard,” and she laid her head 
upon my shoulder—* can you love me and speak of forgetfulness.?” 

“ Dearest, did I not love you I should never have suffered this terrible 
debasement. With you have been associated all the plans, the hopes, the 
aspirations which have grown up within me since I shook off the wishes 
of a boy and assumed the cares of manhood. If I have ambitioned riches, 
independence, whatever the world respects and applauds, it was for you, 
that you might share them. For many years I have been building up a 
home, that you might sanctify it. lo part from you would indeed be 
misery ; and yet I deserve it.” 

** Look at me,” she whispered. 

I raised my head—I gazed into her forgiving eyes. All resolutions, 
all dreams of parting dissolved in their pure light. “ Dear Lucy, there 
shall be no parting. Whom God has united by such tender sympathies, 
though one should err, let no one separate. Place thy dear hand in mine, 
and trust to me.” 

“ Dear, darling Richard !” 

“Only think of it,” cried the Major, bounding into the room, and 
drawing in Mr. Davis by the hand. ‘Up comes the young rogue, sir, 
aud asks me for Kate—to my face. And up comes Kafe, sir, with a look 
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which threatened that she would box my ears if I refused. What could I 
do but strike colours and surrender ?” 

“‘ Well,” said Mr. Davis, rubbing his hands and smiling, “I suppose 
you did the best for the young culprits.” Here Fid, looking very impor- 
tant, entered the room, Kate leaning on his arm, flushed and diffident. 

“ Mr. Davis,” I said, taking Lucy's hand, “I am afraid there are more 
culprits than our friends, present. Look on us, sir, and be merciful.” 

“By Jove, Major, this is too much of a good thing,” said our host. 
‘* Why, will no one marry me ?” 

“Treason of the blackest dye, sir,” exclaimed the Major, with a majestic 
chuckle. ‘“ We shall be murdered in our beds,” 

‘*We implore your clemency, sir, will the Major intercede for Miss 
Davis and me ?” 

‘‘ What does Lucy say ?” asked Mr. Davis goodnaturedly. 

Lucy blushed. 

** Silence, sir,” said the Major, with a show of mock confidence, “is a 
rabid token of consent. Don’t embarrass the young lady with questions. 
Pray don’t ?” 

‘* My dear fellow,” said Mr. Davis, “if Lucy loves you, and you love her, 
no word of mine shall interfere with your happiness. May you be worthy 
of her, and she of you. God bless you both.” 

There was a moment’s silence, in the hush of which our hearts over- 
flowed with sweet delight—then the Christmas bells clashed merrily on the 
frosty air. Winding their arms round each other, the girls walked to the 
verandah, and gazed out on the lawn. And as they stood together in the 
heavenly peace of the December moon, and their shadows, mingled in a rich 
communion of beauty, lengthened along the floor, I saw in one the blessed 
promise of a dear friend’s happiness; and in her the tender realization of 
all noble hope. 


Such was my second Christmas. The wise law of “ Compensation,” 
which balances and regulates our lives (however much the beauty of its 
operation may be lost in the complexity of its machinery), presided over 
both, and from the darkness of one evolved the starlight of the other. 
Moralizing is a prosaic function, because from the pulpit of the heart eternal 
conscience preaches to us constantly simple truths and divine conclusions, 
whose importance is not enhanced by pretentious diction and more preten- 
tious gesticulation. Yet, shall I be pardoned for saying, that the double 
daisy I have plucked from the road-side of a common-place life holds a little 
moral in its tender heart and rosy surroundings—that to none of us is it 
given to despair; and that the planet of Bethlehem, which led the shepherds 
of old to the feet of the Messiah, still burns in the cloudiest skies, and 
beacons us onward to the highest of all happinesses—unlimited faith in the 
Providence of God! 
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Puace thy dear hand in mine, sweet wife, 
And in the meekness of thine eyes, 
Tear-dimmed, yet happy, let our life 
Drift back to us from yonder skies. 
We are not old, we are not young, 
But pleached, as is the harvest leaf, 
With interchange of peace and grief, 
And the hushed sense of outer wrong. 


Our day is rich, we fear no more 
The vague uncertainties of things, 
For in the elm, beside our door, 
The bird of settled Promise sings. 
I sit no more, with downcast mind, 
Beside you, as when, long ago, 
Darker the future seemed to grow, 
And all the light was left behind. 


Yet, blame me not if now and then 
I backward look to other days, 

With something in my eyes like rain, 

That blurs the brightness into haze. 

Then, as the world grew worse and worse, 
Your love grew stronger, nobler, higher ; 
Our panting hearts came nigher and nigher 

With one impulsive, secret force. 


And little cared we whether morn 
Should come with promise or despair ; 
A greater strength of soul was born, 
And cradled in our daily care. 
Your dress was sad, my coat was brown, 
And rotten as the sea-side sand ; 
Bat at the door you'd smiling stand, 
And light my pathway into town. 


And I went forward, glad and gay, 

Your sweet laugh nestling near my heart, 
To win our bread and fight our way 

Through crowded office, dock, aud mart. 
Much longed I for the evening hours, 

For, home returning, I again 

Should see your dear face at the pane, . 
Amid the sweet geranium flow’rs. 
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Poor thing, what welcome things you said, 
In those lorn epochs! You would speak 

Of courting moments: whilom fled, 

And put your cheek unto my cheek, 

And say my hair was growing dark : 
And lustrous, when, blithe-hearted cheat, 
You saw where time, with fingers fleet, 

Had sown it with the’ seeds of cark.- 


Do you remember Christmas time, 
When I was idle—hope bereft— 
To jangle to a churchyard rhyme 
No coin in our limp purse was left ? 
But when the evening came, you spread 
Such festive cheer—such noble wine, 
That I stood doubting in the-shine 
Like one by witchcraft visited. 


Who was our friend you would not tell, 
But bade me drink our double health ; 

Carolled, and said whate’er befell, 
God’s angels often came by stealth 

To suffering men; that we should trust 
Our Father’s goodness—that our grief, 


At some good time, in flower and leaf, 
Should rise and blossom from the dust. 


Ah, brave, good wife ; mine own, mine own, 
I clasp thee closer to my breast ; 
Your sole, sole jewel, love, was gone, 
The nearest court-yard knew the'rest. 
God help us! When at night you slept, 
And I, by stealth, discovered all, 
I turned my face unto the’ wall, 
And, stifling down my sobs, I wept. 


For I remembered well the night 
I hung that locket round your neck 

The garden swam in amber light, 

And we stood in one rosy fleck, 

Shot through the damascenes. On your hair 
The warm glow wavered, till it dipped 
Down to your shoulders round, and slipped 

Thence in gold wrinklets here and there. 


You heard me, in the dark, and rose ; 

The moon glared—but I shunned your looks, 
Oh! woman’s love with suffering grows— 

For kisses were your worst rebukes. 
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“ Patience,” you said, “ be strong, be strong ! 
Sweet husband, let us look above ; 
If bitter woe hut temper love, 

The world can‘do us little wrong.” 


Fair prophetess of fairer years ! 
That now are ours, I turn mine eyes 
Back to the past, and thro’ those tears 
The stars of calmer seasons rise. 
You turn with me, with heart elate, 
And look into that gloomy space, 
And, from the brightness of your face, 
The faded. world is consecrate. 


Do we love less that we have trod 
The path of pain with bleeding feet ? 
Do we love less that our abode, 
Long years, by rain and storm was beat ? 
No, no; when wretched, poor, and lone, 
The snows unto our roof-top clung, 
Our poor hearth cricket louder sung, 
Our household altar, brightest shone. 


Place thy dear hand, sweet wifé, in mine, 
And rest thine head upon my arm, 
And turn to me thy face divine, 
That I may catch its tender charm. 
Thick on my brain old memories throng, 
Around my heart your words are’'wove ; 
“Tf bitter grief but temper love, 
The world can do us little wrong.” 





THE PEARL NECKLACE; 
OR, THE BEAUTY OF THE BLOSSOM-GATE. 


Tae ancient town of Kilmallock had, once upon a time, as the storytellers 

say, four gates. Of these’ two still remain, namely, the tall, square, castel- 

lated one, which defended the road leading towards Limerick; and the 

smaller and more compact structure beneath whose rounded arch the way, 
towards Charleville still passes. Why this latter building was called the 
Blossom-Gate we were never able to discover with any positive certainty. 
On examining it, however, a few summers ago, we were struck with the 
profasion of wall-flowers and other similar plants that decorated its roof 
and every. chink and cranny from battlement to base, and which were seen 
in their full glory in each revolving season by the inhabitants of the towa 
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for many successive geuerations, may, perhaps, have given origin to the 
name to which we have alluded. 

Be the above supposition as it may, the Blossom-Gate, from time almost 
immemorial, served successively as a place of habitation, free of rent, for 
certain individuals of the town and its vicinity, who, having lost their home 
and substance either by misfortune or extravagance, were sent thither, to 
make their dwelling by the influence of one or more of the neighbouring 
gentry. There was one brilliant and happy period in its existence, 
namely, while it was tenanted by old Arthur Segrave and his only daughter, 
Rosa, the handsomest girl in the county—so handsome, indeed, that by 
the universal voice of all her neighbours, she was called the Beauty of the 
Blossom-Gate. 

Old Arthur Segrave, her father, had once been a rich and prosperous 
man, an extensive landholder, in fact, whose estate lay about four or five 
miles outside the town, and was now in the possession of a successful tal- 
low merchant from the neighbouring city. After a course of reckless extra- 
vagance, he had married, rather late in life, a young lady, who, besides 
her beauty and birth, had nothing else to recommend her as a wife, save 
that she was able to clear a five-barred gate with her hack as scientifically 
as the best fox-hunter in Ireland. This, however, was more than sufficient 
for Arthur Segrave.' So he married her, and the bare amount of her pin- 
money went no small way in-sinking him deeper and deeper in debt, till her 
death, which deplorable event happened about five years after the birth 
of Rosa, their only child. After this it might have been expected that 
Segrave would have made some reformation in his mode of living. But 
no such thing happened. Instead of that he mortgaged half his estate to 
the aforesaid sallow merchant, and on the proceeds lived as jovially as ever 
for a time. There is, however, an end to all things on this earth, and 
nothing becomes “small by degress and beautifully less” with such déemo- 
niac speed as money. It was thus with Arthur Segrave, who, the moment 
the proceeds of his first mortgage were gone, had recourse to the greasy 
guineas of the fat tallow merchant, Peery Montgomery, once more, and 
sunk the remainder of his property, and that after a few years was finally 
reduced so low, that he was forced to apply for the aforesaid residence 
in the Blossom-Gate. 

Now, after saying a few words relative to old Peery Montgomery, the 
tallow merchant, and his grand-nephew and only surviying relative, Bob, 
we shall pass rapidly on, and let the incidents of our story follow in their 
natural course. Peery, after seizing in his talons the estate of poor 
_ Segrave, left the city, and came to live in Kilmallock, where he seemed to 
have nothing earthly to do but to ride out and take a look over his ill- 
gotten lands—he had came into possession of them not over honestly, it 
was said—and to lend money to his needy neighbours, and charge a most 
destructive interest thereon ;* for he was a usurer of the first water. His 
grand-nephew, Bob Montgomery, whom he hated mortally, but to whom he 
gave a support and a home for some reason notwithstanding, was about 
twenty years of age, and as fine and handsome a specimen of a young 
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man as could be found in the country. He and his uncle lived under the 
same roof, till events which shall be hereafter related separated them. 

Beneath an ancient oak tree that once grew upon the shore of Kiimal- 
lock lake, and while the setting rays of a calm July sun were gilding tree 
and water, and steeping in fervid glory the venerable walls and castles of 
the aged town, Rosa Segrave sat with a bunch of wild flowers in her hands, 
the petals of which flowers she was listlessly pulling asunder, and strewing 
upon the grass beside her. She was evidently waiting for some one, for 
she occasionally raised her clear, brown eyes from the doomed blossoms, 
and cast an eager and inquiring glance down the paths that led up to the 
tree from a far-off grove, whose giant trunks shone in the descending sun 
like the red pillars of some aged and barbaric temple. 

“ Well,” she muttered to herself, after committing destruction on an 
unusual quantity of the flowers, “he will never come. And what keeps 
him I cannot tell, for he promised to be here long before this. Perhaps,” 
and an indignant blush overspread her beautiful face—* perhaps he is 
lingering with Jane Courtney. No, no,” she continued, after a pause, 
during which she seemed casting up in her mind all the good qualities of 
him for whom she lingered there, “I have never found him to break 
his word or tell an untruth, and why should he do se now. He will 
come, and so-if it were till nightfall, [ will wait.” 

With this praiseworthy and confiding resolution, she again sat down, 
and after another glance down the path, took up the bunch of flowers, 
whose total wealth of blossoms was soon strewn around her. Appear- 
ing at a loss for occupation during the delay, she drew from her bosom a 
folded paper, opened it, and as she cast her eyes over its contents, every 
appearance of mistrust and displeasure seemed banished from her counte- 
nance. 

** Ah!” she said, while her eyes sparkled with pleasure, “ I am sure he 
loves but me. He cannot care for Jane Courtney, especially as he says 
that he likes no one but myself!” She cast her eye again over the paper. 
“ He would never send a song like this to Jane!” and in a low voice, and 
in the sweetest of tones, she read to herself the following effusion from one 
who was certainly a lover, if not a poet :—_/ 


THE LINNET. 


I’ve found a comrade fond and gay, 
A linnet of the wild-wood tree ; 
We hold sweet converse day by day, 
My heart, my rambling soul, and he. 
He sits upon the blossomed spray, 
Within the hollow, haunted dell ; 
And every song-note seems to say, 
That wild bird knows and loves me well! 
Sweet linnet! Sing all merrily 
Beside the glittering streamlet’s shore, 
For love-bright dreams thou bring’s to mie 
Of Rosaleen for evermore ! 
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crear, 
ts successive rise ; 
looming bough he seems 
with human eyes; 
! such a song 
Will ne’er be while seasons roll, 
Save thy dear voice, that all day long 
In memory charms my heart and soul. 
Sweet linnet! Still sing merrily, 
Beside the haunted streamlet’s shore ; 
For many a dream thou bring’st to me 
Of Rosaleen for evermore ! 


If souls e’er visit earth again, 
With one my little friend’s possessed ; 
Each dulcet, wild, elysian strain 
Springs so divinely from his breast ; 
Those fairy songs, that earnest look, 
Some minstrel sprite it sure must be; 
Anacreon’s soul, or her’s who took 
The love-leap by the Grecian Sea ! 
Sweet linnet! Still sing merrily , 
Beside the murmuring streamlet’s shore, 
For happy dreams thou bring’st to me 
Of Rosaleen for evermore !” 


Again she looked impatiently down the path, but there was no appear- 


nee of him whom she expected, and who evidently was the author of the 
song. She was about replacing the paper in her bosom, when a rust- 
ling in the thickets behind startled ber, and she let it fall. She stood up 
and looked eagerly in the direction from which the sound proceeded, and, 
with an expression of dislike and disappointment on her lovely face, beheld, 
not the object of her thoughts at that moment, but the old usurer, Peery 
Montgomery, approaching her from the thickets. 

“A fine evening, Miss Segrave,” said old Peery, in a cracked, harsh 
voice, as he came up to the tree; “a fiae evening for enjoying one’s self, 
especially here, where every thing is so lovely, and the air so cool and 
pleasant.” 

“Tt is a pleasant evening, indeed,” said she, feeling strangely embar- 
rassed, for she felt the eyes of the old man bent upon her with a conscious 
look that showed he guessed for whom she was waiting. 

“Tt would be a great deal pleasanter,” resumed he, moving nearer, “ if 
you had some one beside you with whom you might converse about— 
abont the weather, say, if no other topic should suggest itself,” and he 
smiled a half-sneering smile that made his presence still more unwelcome 
to Rosa. *‘ However,” he continued, moving from beside the tree, and 
standing within about a foot from where the paper that contained the song 
lay upon the grass, “ there’s a time for every thing, Miss Segrave. Look 
how beautifully the sun shines upon the old spire of the abbey beyond. 
The old stones seem as if they would take fire, they are so red and bright.” 
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Rosa turned and looked. Her back was towards Peery, who in an in- 
stant stooped, picked up the paper, and put it nimbly and noiselessly in his 
pocket. 

“ I never saw the old town looking so bright,” said she, turning round 
again, but not in time to perceive the act. 

“Tt is getting late, Miss Segrave,” he now resumed, “ should you wish 
me to accompany you home, I shall feel most happy to do so.” 

“T do not,” she answered, with involuntary ungraciousness. “I wish 
to wait here till—till—but the paper that I dropped this moment ! Where 
is it, for it fell just here?” 

‘“* What paper ?” asked Peery, in a careless tone. “1 saw nothing here 
when I came up.” 

‘Oh! I am sure it cannot be lost, it is in my dress,” she said, evasively. 
“T wish you a good evening, Mr. Montgomery !” and, with an almost un- 
accountable impulse of dislike for the old purloiner of the song, she turned; 
and was about to leave the spot. 

“ Stay, Miss Segrave!’ said Peery, as she moved away, “I have a few 
words to say to you, which you never gave me an opportunity of saying 
before.” 

Rosa stopped and looked at him calmly, although she guessed what was 
to follow. 

** Your father’s property is now in my hands, Miss Segrave,” continued 
Peery, “ at least so deeply mortgaged to me that he can never get it back— 
that I can almost call it mine, Has it ever struck you what he is to do in 
his old age, he that was always used to such good living? And what are 
you to do, perhaps, when he dies and leaves you penniless? [ am counted 
a hard man by the world, Miss Segrave, and I don’t know am I a wise 
one, when I tell you that I am willing to arrange matters so that the pro- 
perty, at least part of it, could come into your father’s hands again.” 

“It is very kind of you, sir,” said Rosa, interrupting him, “ but it is not 
with me you should settle that business ; it is with my father.” 

“No,” answered Peery, ‘it is with you, Miss Segrave. Lam a plain 
man,” he continued, “ and one that never wasted many words on business, 
as I cannot help calling this interview. I shall not keep you long ignorant 
of my meaning. I aia a lonely man, Miss Segrave, and have been think- 
ing that I did wrong in not marrying long ago. However, better late 
than never. As [ have at last got the opportunity, I ask you now, will you 
become my wife? and all that man cau > to make you and your father 
comfortable, I shall not fail to do. What answer may I hope for ?” 

“That answer,” returned Rosa, while her eyes flashed with indignation— 
“that answer, I have reason to know, you got from my father lately. I 
now tell you the same—that I will never become your wife, even though | 
had to beg my bread from door to door, and die tor want of it in the enti!” 

“Wait till want comes,” said Peery, ‘ However, think over it, Miss 
Segrave,” he continued, with a slight sneer; ** and should you change your 
mind, as4 trust iu Heaven you will and must, I am easily-to be found.” 

“T have thougit over it,” returned Rosa. “ From me you sliall always 
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get the same answer. Again I wish you a good evening,” and she turned 
and fairly ran down the path, leaving Peery Montgomery leaning against 
the trunk of an aged tree, in no very amiable frame of mind. 

That night Peery Montgomery sat in his sparely-furnished parlour before 
a table on which lay two separate bundles of papers. His nephew sat 
beside him. 

** Here, Bob, take that heap of papers opposite you, and tot up the 
amounts marked upon them,” said the old man. ‘“ When that’s done with 
each, call it out, and I will enter it in the ledger.” 

Bob, willing to please the old man, took up a pen and commenced his 
work at once. When he had got about half way down the pile of papers, 
he paused suddenly for a moment, and the keen rat-like eyes of the old 
man fixed themselves upon him with a sivister and contemptuous gaze. 
At length the blood rashed upto Bob’s temples, an exclamation of astonish- 
ment and anger escaped him, and he started up from the table, holding an 
open sheet of paper in his hand. 

‘‘ What's the matter ?” said Peery, in a jocular but yet bitter tone. 

*“ Nothing!” answered Bob, endeavouring to recover his composure ; 
* nothing, sir. Let us go to work again!” and he crumpled the paper in 
his clenched hand and sat down. 

** Why do you start so, then ?” asked Peery. ‘Come, come, Bob, let us 
understand each other at least. You have turned pert, I see. You need 
not crumple that paper—I have read it and got it by heart already. You 
didn’t meet your linnet this evening, though, I'll go bail. However, I met 
her beneath the old oak tree at the lake, and to show you what she thinks 
of you, Bob, she laughed, and gave me that song you hold in your hand, 
and which you thought would win her like magic. You are young, Bob, 
you are young, and don’t know the vagaries of girls, and the way they 
make fools of people!” and he laughed bitterly. 

Poor Bob was wholly confounded. He knew not what to think. 
It all-appeared like a dream to him, the troubles of which would cease with 
waking ; but, alas, there, still clutched firmly in his hand, was the damn- 
ing paper that told the falseness of her for whom he would have willingly 
died. He was roused from his stupor by the voice of his grand-uncle, 
who fiercely and suddenly seemed to change in his manner towards him. 

“I can tell you what,” said Peery, “if you do not attend to your 
learning—that is useful learning—you shall pack, like a fool as you are, 
from my house. Leave that old crack-brained, fox-hunting old ass and 
his daughter to me, or if you don’t, you shall never see a shilling of my 
money. Do you hear me, sir? Have nothing further to do with them, 
or, mark my words, I’ll take means to knock the love out of you.” 

“I do hear you, sir,” answered Bob, standing up opposite the old man. 
“T have seen enough to-night to convince me that I cannot place much 
faith in any one. As regards leaving your house, I am not the man to 
stay when I feel that my presence is a burthen. You shall not see me 
again !” and he moved towards the door. 

This, however, did not serve old Peery’s purpose. He knew that if 
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Bob left him and continued in the town, as he was likely to do, Rose 
Segrave would find means to clear up the affair of the song. He adopted 
a better method of separating them. 

‘¢ Stop !” he said, now in a kind tone, as Bob was in the act of opening 
the door—“ stay, Bob. You know, as for Arthur Segrave and his daughter, 
they are both beggars, and one with your prospects, if you obey me, has 
no business with them. There, however, is Jane Courtney, who will have 
a good fortune. Yon have my free liberty to talk to her as you wish. 
So let us be friends once more.” 

Bob returned and sat down. He took the sheet of paper on 
which he had so carefully written his song for, as he thought, the faithless 
Rosa Segrave, tore it in fragments, and scattered them on the floor. .. But 
he said not a word, although Peery expected a stormy outburst of indig- 

nation, 
“ That’s done like a sensible man,” said Peery, and so they parted for 
the night. 

Now, when two young hearts love truly, it is not very easy to tear them 
asunder, and this was well proved in the case of Rosa Segrave and Bob 
Montgomery. For a time they avoided each other; but after about a 
month, they accidentally came together, had a conversation, and the affair 
was explained by both satisfactorily. Then it was that the anger of old 
Peery burst forth in all its vindictive bitterness, as will be shown presently. 

At the time of which we write, Limerick and the neighbouring counties 
were in a state of civilcommotion. Parties of armed men paraded the country 
at night, wreaking their vengeance upon many who perhaps little deserved 
it, and upon many also to whom it was strictly due. ‘Torn-up crops, levelled 
fences, and houghed cattle marked their track, and even the terrible signs of 
their progress were frequently seen by the light of a blazing farmstead, a 
village, and sometimes by that of a town. Several of the more troublous 
districts were proclaimed, and it need scarcely be added that martial law 
was exercised unsparingly upon the heads of all who were caught rendering 
themselves amenable to its rigorous statutes. Many a solitary mound and 
desolate cairn by mountain side and lonely glen still marks the spot where 
some misguided peasant expiated on the gallows the deeds he was driven 
to by the prevailing mismanagement and poverty of the time; and many a 
story of popular retribution on the heads of the local potentates who then 
ruled those districts with an iron rod is yet told by the descendants of those 
who took part in the civil commotions. But to proceed. . 

About a week subsequent to the reconcilliation of Rose Segrave and 
her lover, two men were sitting in a small back-room of an inn, situated in the 
diminutive suburb beyond the northern gate of Kilmallock. One of them was ~ 
Peery Montgomery ; the other was a thick-set, middle-aged man, with a 
swarthy, weather-beaten face, and a pair of deep-set, grey eyes, whose 
fierce and determined expression would be likely to make his company not 
very agreeable to most men of peaceable dispositions. They were carrying 
on a conyersation in an undertone, and it seemed by the manner of both 
that they at last began to understand each other properly. ° 
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“At all events,” said Peery, “ get him to join, and you'll get the 
money, Davy Saer,* every penny of what I promised.” 

“ Yes,” answered Davy; “ an’ if I got him to go on his keepin’* like 
myself, what would you say ?” 

‘‘ Just the same,” returned Peery. ** You'll get the money.” 

* An’,” rejoined the other, with a grim smile, “ suppose he should leave 
a mark on the mountains in the shape of a heap o’ stones, to show that he 
left the world dancin’ his last jig, or the Skibbiach’s hornpipe from a thri- 
angle, what would you do? You'd make a lamentation on the boys’s 
death, I suppose!" and the raffian laughed hoarsely, and then solaced him- 
self with a glass of punch he held in his hand. 

“No matter,” returned Peery, with an ugly glitter in his eye, “ you'll 
get the money, I say, and here is the first balance,” and he handed Davy 
the Mason half a dozen guineas across the table. 

“°Tis a bargain,” said Davy, clutching the moncy in his large, bony 
hand. ‘An’ now I must be off, Mr. Montgomery. Never fear, afore 
long he'll be one of us, or my name isn’t Davy!” and the villanous pair 
separated. 

We shall not here detail the various traps laid for poor Bob Montgo- 
mery in order to induce him to become a Whiteboy. It is enough to say 
that in the end they succeeded. 

There was a regulation in force amongst those unfortunate men at the 
time, that in whatever district a deed was to be done, no matter of what 
nature, the captain of that district should have sole command of all de- 
puted for its accomplishment. It was thus that on a certain November 
morning Bob Montgomery found himself on the side of a hill that over- 
hung a neighbouring town, in the command of a body of men that, if not 
for its equipments, at least from its number, might well be called an army. 
Thousands ‘sat resting themselves around him qn the withered fern and 
damp heath that clothed the side of the hill. It seemed from their looks 
that some event of more than usual magnitude and importance was about 
to happen. A considerable: mmber carried fire-arms of some kind or 
other in their hands; others had swords, which were prabably taken in 
some skirmish with the yeomen; but by far the largest portion of that 
tierce and motley array was armed with scythe-blades, hay-forks, and pikes, 
which, as the thick masses of men sat along the hill, they held firmly in 
their hands pointing into the air. That air was thick with fog, which 
hung upon hill and hollow, a grey and almost palpable canopy that effec- 
tually obscured the arrangements of the wild Whiteboy army. 

There was no standard—neither fife nor drum, to the martial notes of 
which they might march on to grapple with their foes; but there was that 
which was fir more ominous of damage to their enemies. ‘There was a 
quiet, settlet, yet fierce expression on the face of each man, which showed 
that he was willing to die or carry out the purpose of his leader, which will 
be seer: present'y. Not a word was spoken amonst them, Bob Montgo- 


* David the Masan. + “Tiiat is, to be outlawed. 
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mery, with some of the leaders under him, sat in a hollow, waiting appa- 
rently for the arrival of the scouts he had sent off about an hour previously. 

At last a tall, nimble-footed young man came briskly up the hill, and, 
without looking to the right or left, or saying a word to those amongst 
whom he passed, strode into the hollow, and stood leaning upon his gun 
before his leader. 

“ Well, Jack,” said Bob Montgomery, “ what have you seen ?” 

“Tl tell you, Captain,” answered the scout, ‘* There are nearly two 
hundred soldiers standing to their arms in the middle o’ the town square. 
At one side o’ them—the side next to us here—there is a regiment 0’ yeo- 
men cavalthry, an’ at their off side is another regiment o’ yeomen foot. 
That’s what I saw.’ 

On this account it was resolved to begin the attack at once. We 
may state that what follows has little of the imaginative in its details. 
It is found substantially related in the county histories of the time, 
Bob had made his principal arrangements previously. He now gave 
the word to those under his command, who immediately left the hol- 
low with him, and in ten minutes afterwards the whole array, in three 
divisions, were leaving the hill, and marching cautiously upon the town, 
At the side they were marching on a road led up through a narrow street 
into the square, to the spot whereon the yeomen cavalry were stationed. 
A lane also opened, and gave passage from the north-east into the town 
opposite the front of the soldiers. 

Every thing seemed now quiet. Both soldiers and yeomen were 
quietly resting on their arms when they beheld, up both lane and street, a 
few immense loads of straw moving towards the square. This, of course, 
was no suspicious sight. ‘The horses of the yeomen cavalry, on the con- 
trary, champed their bits and neighed a welcome to the loads of provender; 
bat no word of command yet rang along the ranks to warn the riders of 
what was approaching, under cover of the straw. Suddenly the loads in- 
creased their speed, and at length rolled simultaneously into the square. 
Then, from behind them, a shout arose that curdled the b!ood of the inha- 
bitants of the town and of its defenders, and Bob Montgomery with his 
men came rushing up the street upon the cavalry, while at the same time 
his second in command dashed up the lane, and fell upon the regulars and 
. yeomen foot. 

It was a fight quickly begun and speedily ended. The regulars for a 
few moments held their ground firmly, but the yeomen cavalry were in- 
stantly broken and put to flight by the headlong charge of Bob Mont- 
gomery and his division. Several men were, of course, killed on both sides, 
but a worse disaster than a battle had befallen the town, for it was 
on fire in several places. The Whiteboys, expecting a stouter resistance from 
their foes, had adopted this extreme and terrible pian of aiding their 
attack. The town, in many parts, consisted of rows ot thatched houses, 
the dry roofs of which easily caught the flame and communicated it to the 
neighbouring slated ones, till »t last it was one roaring blaze throughout 
every quarter. Bob drew up tlic men that remained after the pursuit, and 
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with these endeavoured to extinguish the flames, but his efforts were of no 
avail, and all he could do was to help the inhabitants to escape, and aid 
them in saving their effects from the fire. 

As he stood before a house fronting the square, with its door firmly barred 
and its roof of iron, he heard a shriek, as if from a girl who was strug- 
gling to escape from the inside. He looked up to one of the windows, 
through which a volume of smoke was issuing, and, with a pang of terror 
which made his heart leap, beheld Rosa Segrave.standing inside and vainly 
struggling to open the sashes, the lower panes of which were broken, 
probably by the heat or some stray bullet shots. Bob snatched a musket 
from his men, and in an instant dashed in the door with a blow of its 
heavy butt. Throwing the gun aside, he sprang up the stairs and was 
just in time to save the life of Rosa, for the floor of the room had begun 
to ignite. The other inhabitants of the house had escaped by the 
back way, aud Rosa, whose relatives they were, and with whom she 
happened to be on a visit of a few days, was forgotten in the fright. 
Bob caught her up in his arms from where she lay, half-smothered, beside 
the window, and bearing her quickly down stairs, and out into the garden 
at the rere of the house, deposited her amongst her friends, kissed her pale 
brow fondly, and was gone. He had a grave task before him in the street. 
It is hard to gather and lead off a large body of undisciplined men, espe- 
cially after a battle in which they have proved victorious. This Bob 
accomplished, however. He sent his men safely to their homes, and iu a 
few days afterwards took to the mountains, an outlaw, informed against by 
Davy, the mason, who, as a matter of course, obtained his promised 
reward from old Peery Montgomery. 

There is a picture in which a young Royalist, of the time of Charles the 
First, is represented as hiding in a hollow tree, and receiving his food from 
the hands of a beautiful young girl, probably his sister, but far more pro- 
bably bis lover. Such a fate was now that of Bob Montgomery. ‘There 
was old wood near Kilmallock. It was a lonely place, seldom visited except 
by a stray sportsman, and such only penetrated but a small distance into 
its outskirts. Beside a tangled path that led through its centre, and which 
showed, by the amount of brambles that grew over it, that it was very 
rarely trodden, grew an ancient beech-tree, whose trunk had become hollowed 
in the lapse of ages. Within this hollow trank Bob concealed himself, and 
were it not for the brave girl who loved him so well, and who never failed 
to bring him food every day. How they escaped detection so long is a 
marvel, but they did, nevertheless, for several weeks, although the yeomen 
were every day scouring the country in hopes of capturing him. It may be 
asked why he did not leave Ireland at once? but love is wayward and 
strong, and the thought of living near Rosa, though in the utmost peril 
sweeter to Bob than the certainty of safety far away. 

But an hour came and he was at last forced to bid her farewell. 
The merry Christmas time came and went, leaving many a heart in the old 
town glad at its memory. Rosa Segrave, however, had but little cause 
for happiness on that night of wassail and pleasant laughter. At the 
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very moment that the glad jingling of the bells was echoing over the 
town, she was speeding through the snow towards the lonely wood 
where her lover lay concealed, her sad heart throbbing violently, and her 
mind filled with apprehension and misery. At length she reached the tree, 
aad met the object of her mission, sitting moodily at its foot, a-waiting her 
coming, for she had not been with him during the day. 

“TI thought you would never come, Rosa,” he said, standing up and catch- 
ing her hand fondly. 

* Bob—Bob !” she answered, endeavouring to repress a cry, “I fear it 
is the last time we shall ever meet again. They have discovered you, and 
you must fly instantly for your life!” and she burst into tears. 

“Tt can scarcely be,” he said, incredulously, “ Here I am now nearly 
a month, and not a single human being have [ seen in the wood daring 
that time save-yourself.” 

“ Bat I tefl you they have discovered all,” she resumed, trembling with 
terror. ‘‘ Your grand-uncle watched me, and then set Davy the Mason 
to dog my steps. He has found you out, and this evening has informed 
the yeoman captain of it. Iam sure they will be here instantly. So you 
must fly. No matter how I found it out. I did so, however, ar hour ago. 
Ob, God! that we must part so soon, never, I suppose to see each other 
more. Good bye—good bye!” and she held out her trembling hand. 

‘* Have you no keepsake ?” he said, with strange calmness; ‘ nothing to 
give me as a token when [ am far away ?” 

“* Here—here !” she answered, suddenly drawing off a small pearl neck- 
lace which she wore, and handing it to him; “take this and begone, for 
even now I think I hear a party approaching the wood. Take it—take 
it, Bob; and may God bless and guard you! I want nothing by which to 
remember you !” 

Bob took the trinket and placed it in his bosum. 

“Nor I,” he said, “ but still it will be pleasant to look upon it when I 
am far away.” 

As he whispered the fond words they heard a sound of footsteps ap- 
proaching in the darkness. 

“Go, Bob!” she whispered, scarely knowing what she said. “Go! 
They are coming too truly, indeed!” and Bob, throwing his arms around 
her, pressed her for an instant to his heart, and then, with a sorrowful 
“ farewell,” darted through the wood. Rosa had just time enough to glide 
in beneath the black shadows of the dense trees hard by, when a party of 
yeomen rushed up to the spot she had left, led by the treacherous Davy 
Sair. They were too late, for, after searching the hollow trunk and every 
part of the wcod, they could nowhere find their intended victim. 

Late next morning Bob reached Limerick, where he met a recruiting 
sergeant, and without a moment’s delay enlisted. He was now safe, for 
‘there was a war, and the government wanted men badly. In a week after- 
wards the detachment to which he belonged embarked for India, the seat 
of war, where he fought in many a gallant battle. 

Three years rolled away. In the interim old Peery Montgomery was 
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more urgent than ever in his suit to Rosa; for a long time his cause seemed 
hopeless. Towards the close of the third year, Perry dressed himself 
sprucely one day, and walked leisurely to the Blossom-Gate, where he had 
an interview with Rosa and her father. During that interview he showed 
them a letter—and it may as well be stated here that the same document 
was forged by himself—which contained the account of Bob’s death in 
some Indian battle. It was terrible news to Rosa; but she bore it bravely 
for the sake of her father, who was at the time in extreme ill-health. For 
his sake also—for they were now in absolate want—she consented, after 
another fortnight, to become old Peery’s wife. The wedding day at length 
came. The ill-assorted pair stood before the clergyman who was to make them 
one. Peery gave his affirmative response in a piping and exultant tone, 
that would have done credit to the lungs of a man of twenty. Just as it 
came to Rosa’s turn to give the answer that was to decide her face for ever, 
there was a bustle amongst the byestanders, and an old worfian, a former 
servant of her father’s, walked quickly up and thrust a small parcel into 
her hand. She opened it, and, with a wild cry of anguish, found therein 
her necklace with a single lock of her lover’s hair. The sight of both 
wronght a sudden and fatal change for Peery. The clergyman put the 
decisive question. 

** No!” she said, in a trembling but distinct voice, “I will never become 
his wife. I cannot. Let me go home, or I shall die. 

Peery cast his cold, flashing’ eye upon her fora moment. The blood 
rushed up to his face and head, and, after vainly enJeavourlng to recover 
himself, he fell forward on the floor in a fit. The clergyman who came to 
preside at his wedding had tae melancholy duty to perform of prepariog 
him for another world, for that day old Peery died—died suddenly, and 
left no will. 

Again it is New Year’s Eve. Rosa is sitting at her window in the 
Blossom-Gate, and looking out over the Charleville-road, along which a 
regiment of soldiers, with a merry band playing before them, are march- 
ing into the town. As the first company approached the gate, her eyes 
rest, searchingly, for a moment upon the gallant-looking young officer who 
marches in front, and, with a scream of delight, she almost falls backward 
iato the chamber, for in him she recognises her long-lost lover, Bob Mont- 
gomery, who by his valour and intelligence had thus risen during the wars, 

What need of more? Bob, as the only surviving relative, came in for 
his grand-uncle’s property. He and the faithful girl who loved him so well 
were married scon after. 
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BY A JOEY. 
** Your motley ’s the only wear.”—SHAKSPERE. 


My father was a Joey too; (it is a generic, appellation for all clowns, 
in risible memory of the Joey Grimaldi :) he was famous for cutting 
mugs: te. making fanny faces; he could chant ‘ Tipnetywitchet”: al- 
most as well as his great prototype; his ‘‘ Hot Codlins” were delicious, 
* and he had a tolerable fand of clownly vernacular at his tongue’s end, 
comprising the stock phrases, “‘ Go it, my rum ’un!” ‘ That's your sort!” 
“ A reg’lar stunner!” ‘‘ Don’t you wish you may get it,” etc. Rejoicing 
in these manifuld accomplishments, he yet labored under many disadvan- 
tages which had always prevented bis rise to professional eminence. 

In the first place, he was comp!etely destitute of mother-wit : this, (as 
being a very common failing,) might have been looked over and forgiven, 
and its place supplied by the ‘‘ mug cutting” aforesaid ;—a much greater 
misfortune was, that he was neither a posturer nor a dancer, either with or 
without the aid of skates, clogs, or spades; he could neither throw a 
somersault, nor maintain his footing on a rolling barrel; he was sixteen 
years of age, indeed, when he took to the “ motley,” and could never hope 
“to achieve greatness ;” for the sole chance of making a first-rate Joey 
consists in beginning his education at somewhere about sixteen months ;— 
as soon as he can toddle, he can tumble, 

Nowadays, if a clown possesses no native wit, he cuts theatres, en- 
gages in circuses, mounts a parti-colored dress, with Touchstonian cap and 
bells, adopts the title of ‘* Shaksperian Jester,” and mangles the sublime 
bard’s language with the most antigrammatical atrocity. Otherwise, if he 
is incapable of reading and committing to memory Shakespere’s witticisms, 
distributed amongst his various fools, (to the end that he may lug them in, 
head and shoulders, during a performance,) then, having nothing to trast 
to but agility, he dubs himself /rench Clown, and sticks to “ ground and 
lofty tumbliag ;” wisely holding his tongue: as a distingaished foreigner, 
he is not expected to “tip” his audience “a bit of the divon.” Ia my 
lamented father’s time, these paltry evasions had not been thought of ; 
though once I heard him unconsciously give utterance to a Shaksperian 
quotation. My mother was advising him to take some bark, as a remedy 
for the ague, with which he was afflicted, when he peevishly replied, 
“Throw physic to the dogs; I'll ha’ none on it!” 

Feeling sensibly his owao deficiency in clownishness, he, in my early 
weeks, resolving that I should not have cause to complain of a neglected 
education, had me taught the art terpsichorean, and before I uader- 
stood the ‘set phrase of speech,” I could ‘talk with my feet ;” 
that is, I could get through a comic dance, to the | time-honored 
tune of “ Rowley powley, gammon and spinach ;” and while still in 
my petticoat-age, could manage a burlesque cachuca very creditably: 
a supple” professor of Risleyism instracted me in the mysteries of pos- 
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turing, and, by his teaching, I profited so well, that at four years old 
I could throw a flipflap, turn a double somersault, dance a hornpipe on my 
head, swarm a greasy pole, balance a tobacco-pipe on my eyebrow, and 
spin two plates at once: in short, to my dear parent’s care, seconded by a 
trifling amount of natural Joeyism, I owe it, that for twelve successive (and 
successful) seasons, I was regarded by the public and by professionals, as 
a tiptop Clown, in which position my duties were heavy—my salary pro- 
portionate; but latterly, 1 begin to find that each new pantomime gets 
mors fatiguing ; nightly, my limbs grow feebler, my joints stiffer; I can 
no longer turn pirouettes, take flying leaps, or perform any extraordinary 
tours de forces, without putting both body and spirits to full proof’; (no 
pun is intended here,) as poor Joey becomes less active, more is expected 
of him, and sometimes even a second Clown is introduced, to do odd 
tricks—to divide the honors—and probably, to beat Joey number one, 
together; at best, he is sure to prove a formidable rival. This happened 
last season in my case, and notwithstanding that the public voice proclaimed 
me superior to the vuprincipled interloper, yet somehow, my old established 
jokes—jokes that had been handed down from sire to son as keirlooms— 
had lost their relish! Those manufactured extempore went down unpalat- 
ably ; and the most recent Clownish crotchet, the song of ‘‘ Hoop-de-dooden- 
doo,” quavered out a faint existence, instead of being rapturously encored, 
as were my comic strains in nights of yore. For a man in my vocation, I 
am already old, being almost thirty-four, and having a strong conviction 
that Isball make my final exit before my tiny Joey, (born last Easter 
Monday,) will be able to avail himself of my professional advice, orally, I 
have written the following code of Clownish Moralities for his behoof ; 
being enabled to do so by a fortunate accident; for my father held the 
arts of reading and writing in sovereign contempt. He began by educating 
my feet, and there he would have ended ; he would never have been in- 
strumental in making “‘a book scholard” of me, but, by great good luck, 
during my very first pantomime, wherein ‘I did enact” a chubby pink 
Cupid with silver wings—a fleecy cloud, on which I was ascending to 
Elysium, (tenanted at that identical moment by a drunken carpenter, and 
two swearing flymen,) having been carelessly nailed together, gave way— 
I came down, presto, prestissimo, and put my ankle out of joint! Some 
weeks elapsed before I could resume my part, and to relieve the tedium of 
the long, weary, winter evenings, my mother taught me to read all the 
easy words in a file of old pantomime playbills—a strange primer, but it 
was the sole literary possession of which our house could boast. The key 
to knowledge being in my hands, I afterwards unlocked some of its stores ; 
and reading and writing form my chief amusement in the lengthy sammer 
vacations incidental to the career of a Joey. 

With this brief explanatory introduction, after the fashion of the great 
Chesterfield, J leave my manual of moralities for the benefit of my son and 
heir, and of anybody else Clownishly disposed. 





CLOWN-ISH MORALITIES. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW TO GAIN A FOOTING, AND MAKE A STAND IN THE PROFESSION. 


SupposinG you to have received a due amount of clownly polish, and to 
be, in your own estimation, likely to make a tolerable Joey, you will, na- 
turally enough, be anxious to procure a lucrative engagement. To effect 
this, it will be absolutely necessary, should you be troubled with any ridi- 
culous bashfulness, to throw it overboard at once, and proceed to business. 
Advertise yourself in the principal theatrical newspapers, and puff your 
capabilities to the utmost. Never mind the stupid old proverb about self- 
praise being “no recommendation ;” perhaps it will be the only recom-. 
mendation you will be able to get (for your first season, at any rate) 
Besides, looking at the affair in a commercial point of view, you are your 
own goods, and have a right to dispose of yourself to the best advantage. 
To this end, “‘ on their own merits,” Clowns must not be “ dumb.” Look 
out about midsummer, and, if fortune is propitious, you will assuredly suc- 
ceed in jumping into a berth by the twenty-sixth of December, when up- 
wards of fifteen theatres, in London alone, begin their evenings’ entertain- 
ments with the dreary tragedy of Jane Shore, or the yet more dreary 
George Barnwell, in dumb show (for Boxing-night audiences make a deaf- 
ening uproar while the first piece is acted, and reserve their powers of lis- 
tening for the Pantomime, in which there ought not to be any speaking) : 
and finish with a ‘‘ New, Grand, Original, Magical, Comical, Historical, 
Pastoral, Allegorical, Mythological, Never-to-be-admired-enough-able Pan- 
TomIMe |” 

If you intend to create a sensation, let your advertisement trumpet 
forth your praiscs, as “‘the Renowned and Inimitable Successor of Gri- 
maldi the Great!” Describe yourself as “ The Wittiest Clown in ali Cre- 
ation!! The Ugliest Contortionist in the World!!! The most Extraor- 
dinary Clog, Pump, Skate, and Fetter Dancer in Europe!!!! The most 

The most Wonderfal 
The most 


Marvellous Performer in London of Impossible Exercises on the Trapeze of 
Intrepidity—the Starry Globes of Glistening Splendour, and the Oscillating 


“ This is, perhaps, drawing it a little too mild; but you can make what 
improvements you choose, and take care to dot the whole advertisement libe- 
rally with scraps of French, as, Afwltum in Parvo ; or of Latin, as, Toujours 
Joyeux ; which will serve to show off your learning. Above all things, 
remember to foreignize your name. ‘* Snooksini” is preferable to Snooks. 
Who ever neard of Hogg? Hoggint, now, sounds soft and Italianish. 
You need feel no uneasiness on account of your inability to do a hundredth 
part of what you profess in print. The theatrical potentate, whois anxious 
to secure your services, knows that as well as you : still, the flashy adver- 
tising bait hooks him; and the playgoers, being aware of the impossibility 
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of your displaying a tithe of your many accomplishments in one evening 
(though your puff may be copied word for word into the playbills), will 
infer that the numerous feats described are exhibited by instalments ; so 
many per night, through the run of the harlequinade, which may extend 
over a period of three or four months. Be careful of your figure! J 
mean, of course, that you should demand a heavy salary. With many 
managers this is the test of excellence; for, as they sagely observe, “ talent 
cannot be had for nothing ;” and the person who is content with slender 
remuneration tacitly confesses that he is not worth more. 

A clown, whose brains are not entirelv resident in his heels, sometimes 
contributes his quota towards the building up of a laughable programme, 
a matter involving serious consideration ; for a great deal more depends on 
the attractiveness of a bill, especially a Pantomime bill, than an unthea- 
trical person would imagine. Clever stage managers, of the Robert Roxby 
and Tom Higgie School, do not trouble Joey in the literary line, but gene- 
rally rely on the ample resources of their own experience and imagination, 
which result in the production of a huge affiche, replete with jokes. Here 
is a specimen of the kind of thing that I mean, being a short extract from 
the programme of “Jack aND THE Bean Sratx; or, Hartequry Leap 
YEAR :—” 


* INDUCTION. 


“Tue AtMospnEreE—Forty-five miles above the surface of the Earth. 
** Remarkable appearance of the Weather in her Aurora Borealis Car. + 


“ Tue Weatuer, embodied, on this occasion, by Miss Mason. 
Heat and Cold (her Attendants), Miss Fahrenheit and Miss Reaumer; 
Snow, Hail, Slect, Mist, Rain, and- Dew (her rial Agents) Masters and 
Misses White, Brown, Black, Grey, Drizzle, and Mizzle. 

“Old Moore, Mr. Vox Stellarum; Zadkiel, Mr. G*****n; Hannay, 
Mr. U. Tillity; Pocket Almanack, Mr. Giltedge; Illustrated Almanack, 
Mr. D. Sign ; Nautical Almanack, Mr. A. One. 

* January, February, March, April, May, June, July, Angust, Septems 
ber, October, November, and December, Messrs. Slippy, Drippy, Nippy, 
Showery, Flowery, Bowery, Hoppy, Croppy, Poppy, Wheezy, Sneezy, and 
Freezy. 

‘* Twenty-ninth of February (his first appearance these four years)’ 
Mr. Bissextile; Twelfth Night, Mr. Sweetcake; Plough Monday, Mr. 
Yokel; St. Valentine, Mr. Billy Doo ; Shrove Tuesday, Mr. Pancake; St. 
David’s Day, Mr. Taffy; St. Patrick’s, Mr. O’Whack; Lady Day, Miss 
Wantrent; Alt Fools’ Day, Mr. Makegame ; Easter Monday, Mr. Holiday, 
Whit Monday, Mr.: Picnic; Longest Day, Mr. Shortnight; St. Swithin, 
Mr. Heavywet; The Dog Days, Masters Bark, Yelp, Snap, and Growl; 
St. Partridge, Mr. Popabit; Michaelmas Day, Mr. Greengoose ; St. Cris- 
pin, Mr. Cobler; Fifth of November, Mr. Gaido Fawkes; Lord Mayor's 
Day, Mr. C. T. Guy; Shortest Day, Mr. Longnight.” 

The painters, machinists, carpenters, property end gas men, an efficient 
orchestra and clever corps de ballet, will, under the superintendence of a 
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lynx-eyed stage manager, strain every nerve to make the pantomime 
opening (the fairy tale that preceded the harlequinade) go off well; but, 
when once animation, illumination, and resplendent decoration, united, have 
produced the magic transformation—when, having thrown off the outer 
chrysalis, Gaffer Greyshoes, you emerge as the spotted butterfly, Jory, 
and spread your bright wings to the sun; in plainer language, when you 
tumble head-over-heels towards the foot-lights, strikes a grotesque atti- 
tude, and hear your merry salute of “ Here we are!” responded to by the 
hearty cheers of the assembled multitude, from that important moment 
the entire onus of the pantomime will rest on your shoulders! Should 
it prove a failure, wo betide the unlucky Clown! for, on your devoted head 
will the disappointed manager pour the vials of his wrath. In these 
cases, it is always “the bad comic business” that ruins the “ spectacle”— 
@ polite way of insinuating that Snooksini is an impostor, since that por- 
tion of the entertainment is under Joey’s absolute control, and left to his 
invention and coutrivance ; the properties and tricks required in it being 
manufactured by his orders, and subject to his approval. Non-professionals 
would scarcely believe that one trick alone would cost four hundred pourds ; 
it is a fact, nevertheless, I have seen that sum paid for an automaton 
giant, who walked, “with solemn step and slow,” to the centre of the 
stage—stopped, shook his head, laid his hand on his stomach, to denote that 
it was empty—had the vacuum instantly filled up by Harlequin, who leaped 
into it with amazing celerity; when Monsieur the Giantended hisshare of the 
performance by walkingrapidly away, to the iotense surprise and amusement of 
the spectators, who never for a moment doubted that he bore Patchy with 
him as an inside passenger, Those who were in the secret knew better— 
knew that the adventurous Harlequin went at one bound through the giant 
and the whalebone scene behind him. It was a most ingenious piece of 
mechanism, and worth the price charged for it by its originator. The de- 
mand for inexpensive tricks is general; and I regret to say, that, in pro- 
portion as the rage gains ground for gorgeous introductory spectacles, in- 
volving enormous outlay, managers grow every year more niggardly in 
affording the “ appliances and means” that Joey should have at his dis- 
posal, and will frequently erase from his list such tricks as threaten to 
tax the exchequer too heavily. 

In the opening story, it is not unusual for the pantomimists themselves 
to enact the parts of the lover, his mistress, the miserly old curmudgeon, 
and the funny servant; and, by means of slip (or strip) dresses, easily 
thrown off, an instantaneous metamorphosis into harlequinade garb is 
effected ; but, when the Clowm and his three inseparables are not agreeable 
to this arrangement, the speaking characters in the introduction are repre- 
sented by other members of the corps, who, when the benevolent fairy 
waves her powerful wand, and, in doggrel:verse, commands them to ap- 
pear as agile Columbine, nimble Harlequin, tottering Pantaloon, and 
sprightly, merry Clown, slide off quickly at the side of the stage, and are 
80 rapidly seplaced by the veritable pantomimists, that none but practised 
eyes can note the exchange. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ON ATTENTION TO DRESS. 


Tae advice of Polonius to Laertes, ‘* Costly thy garment as thy purse 
can buy; neat, but not gaudy,” was excellent as addressed to a young 
courtier, with a superabundance of pocket-money : being exactly reversed, 
it will suit you equally well; as you find your own clothes, let them be as 
cheap as money can purchase—good thick unbleached calico, fit for the 
unceasing wear and tear of Clownish life; not neat; on the contrary, 
‘“gaudy” as possible, with profuse trimmings of scarlet and yellow braid, 
and ornamented with stars, flowers, or scrollwork, cut out in broadcloth 
of divers gay colors. Some Joeys are frightfully degenerate, and have 
taken to spangles ! “Pray you, avoid this,” ’tis “ villanous, and shows 
a pitiful ambition in the Yool that uses” them; besides, it is an unfeeling 
encroachment on the privileges of Patchy, who, poor fellow, has trials 
enough to bear, the heaviest of which is, the assumption (in many thea- 
tres,) of Harlequin & la Watteau, by females, to whom Celeste set the 
example: and it is more than probable, that in time, the man of many 
colors may be driven off the stage altogether. Indeed, for the last ten 
years a niminy-piminy species of entertainment (?) called Burlesque, has 
been endeavouring to annihilate jolly old Pantomime itself, but has only 
succeeded in raising its head above water, in a few insignificant liliputian 
theatres, where poverty of space and deficiency of appointments hinder an 
attempt beisg made to cope with establishments of superior calibre. 


CHAPTER III. 
ON A BECOMING DEPORTMENT. 


Erasmus tells us that “a gentleman ought to behave like a gentleman, 
and let his whole dress, air, motion and habit, bespeak a modest and bash- 
fal temper.” These instructions, turned topsy-turvy, will be applicable to 
you—who, in the capacity of Clown, ought never, for a single moment, to 
lose sight of your character, but to let your garb and actions exhibit a 
waggish, thievish, impudent nature—even to the huge pockets, which, in 
the course of your foraging expeditions, will be crammed to repletion with 
the fish, clothes, sausages, candlesticks, butter, vegetables, and all the 
other eatables and wearables that that unscrupulous dréle cunningly pilfers 
from the unwary, or audaciously wrests from the feeble. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON GENERAL CONDUCT. 


Ir you would have the performance go off with éclat, your motto will be 
“ Pash along—keep moving!” Never suffer the stage to be unoccupied ; 
when there is a hitch in the scenery, or a trick that hangs fire, or refuses 
to work at all (occurrences sure to happen occasionally in the best-regulated 
Pantomime,) remember that the stage must never wait, nor the comic in- 
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terest flag; you must fill up the hiatus with such clownish tact as to con- 
ceal it from the spectators: of them you must not take the slightest 
notice; but, following the sensible recommendation of a celebrated trage- 
dienne, lately retired, “ look on them with as much indifference as though 
they were so many heads of cabbage.” Very good advice this, and you 
will do well to act up to it. 


CHAPTER V. 
ON INDISPENSABLE KNOWLEDGE. 


Tr it is your intention to become a first-class Joey, you must aim at ac- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of men and manners ; you ought likewise to 
be au fait to the leading politics, literature, fashions, and on dits of the day ; 
that your allusions, whether verbal or actional, may be well-timed and 
witty, and readily appreciated by your audience, without any clumsy after- 
explanations: and never forget that the “very head and front” of perfect 
Joeyism, consists in maintaining a grave countenance, whilst the ‘ house” 
isin an agony of laughter at your antics; and beiug extre.nely funny, 
without breadth, (except in your dress, and there a Dutch latitude is 
allowed). 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON INVENTION. 


You must be fertile in expedients, and capable of converting the harle- 
quinade properties to your own use, in furtherance of the scenic business. 
Should a “super” in costermonger guise, wheel a heavily-laden barrow 
across your territory—the stage—the spectators look on its freight as mere 
carrots, turnips, and cabbages; you must discover in it the “‘ makings of a 
man!” But, to the end that the lawful owner may not annoy you, you 
must offer to take charge of his goods, whilst he goes on some Joey errand 
—perhaps to “run for a pen’north of elbow-grease,” to catch a pickpocket 
who is “suspected of having stolen a railway arch ;” or, to hurry away 
on any other fantastic message. Having thus secured yourself from inter- 
ruption, you must proceed with inimitable comic gravity, in your Franken- 
steinian operations, which will presently result in the bodily presence of 
such a figure of fun! with a pumpkin head, parsley hair, arms formed of 
huge carrots, with bunches of wide-spread radishes for fingers, a vegetable- 
marrow neck, a cabbage body, mangold wurtzel legs, and cucumber feet-— 
his appearance is irresistible! Politely bowing, you introduce him to the 
audience as, ‘‘ Mrs Greea—my eldest! ain’t he a beauty?” The applanse 
is loud and long; when it has subsided, you chant a pathetic couplet, 
conveying to the spectators the interesting information, that 


“These here are the terrible woes and ills 
That arises from swallowing vegetable pills!” 


The costermonger returning, demands restitution of his goods, so you im- 
mediately undo your handiwork, pelt the man with the limbs ot your dis- 
VoL, I. E 
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jointed victim, and knock bim down with his own wheelbarrow ; this is 
the signal for policemen, barbers, fups, old women and chimney-sweepers 
to rush on; a general mélée, technically termed a rally, ensues; when, 
after everybody concerned in it has been capsized, thumped, bumped, 
given into custody, rescued and again thumped and bumped, they some- 
how scramble away, contriving to take with them all the properties that 
have been scattered about, higgledy-piggledy; rallies being introduced 
chiefly for the purpose of clearing the stage, and not (as is supposed by 
the youthfal portion of the audience,) for their especial gratification. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON ILLEGAL CONVEYANCING. 


Be prepared to collect a wardrobe, sans céremonie, from the passers by ; 
(of course you will be necessitated to make your toilette under difficulties 
—attiring yourself with the greatest sang froid, in the open air; pro- 
bably in the busiest part of the city, or in the most fashionable street of 
the west end). A miller goes by, with a number of sacks on his shoul- 
ders; you purloin two, cut them open at the bottom—draw them on—tie 
them round the waist ; lo! you are provided with a pair of peg-top trou- 
sers; a coat must be had; so you run forcibly up against the next passer 
by, (a dandy,) who turning wrathfally round, is led by you to believe that 
the assailant was a small chimneysweeper, close at hand; you urge them 
un to * fight it out”—you hold the gent’s paletot and chummy’s bag—and, 
having driven them both away to settle their dispute, you invest yourself 
in the stylish coat; split darkie’s brush in the middle; convert it into a 
pair of outrageous whiskers, and complete your dress by bringing out of av 
adjacent cookshop, a fryingpan and a round pie-dish ; the latter you put on 
for a hat crown, and, popping your head through the former, you are fur- 
uished with a handsome wide-awake ; so, putting your arm jauntily under 
your (unusual) coat tails, and using a gigantic door-key for an eye-glass, 
yvu strut off, with the air of a (stage) Bond-strect lounger. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ON AMICABLE RELATIONSHIP WITH YOUR COADJUTOR. 


Aways: keep up an va cordiale with Pantaloon—even though he 
should be a muff in his profession, and a blackguard out of it; on no ac- 
count let him fathom your thoughts with respect to his talent and behavi- 
our. If you do, and thereby offend him, he will continually forget to 
‘‘ knap the slap,” «. ¢. to clap his hands suddenly together, with a loud 
noise, whenever you make a feint of giving him a terrific box on the ear, 
or a highflown kick in the eye; and as that kind of sham fight prevails 
from the “here we are!” to the “good night!”—the alpha and omega 
of a harlequinade—a sulky or spiteful “old ’un” has it in his power to 
war Joey's efforts. (or, as he would express it,) “to queer his pitch,” most 
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provokingly, Many a fine comic scene has been extinguished, many a 
tulerable pantomime unequivocally damned, for want of a friendly under- © 
standing between its two great moving powers. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ON HORSEMANSHIP, 


Tus accomplishment is both elegant and useful; in fact to see the 
“ Clown’s system of horse training” left out of a pantomtme programme, 
would be a perfect Rarey-ty ; the subject selected for a display of Joey’s 
miraculous powers is generally a hybrid (not high bred) animal, with the 
head of a giant guinea-pig, the mane of a lion, and the legs of aman. He 
is to be considered a horse, and treated accordingly. He is of osier 
origin, and has recently been brought, wild and unbroken, from the 
nearest basket maker’s workshop; he is richly caparisoned, his housings 
being of a gay furniture print, bedecked with scarlet fringe. By a centri- 
cal, or more properly, centaurical peculiarity in his construction, which 
enables you to put your legs through his skeleton framework, you identify 
yourself so closely with your steed, that the spectators are puzzled to dis- 
cover where the man ends and the horse begins; this is a comfortable 
arrangement, and makes you completely “ master” of the ‘ horse ;” and 
after Pantaloon’s prefatory exhortation, “gee ho Jo-ey!” the band will 
strike up “Go to the devil and shake yourself,” whilst you, having a per- 
fect command of your animal, will in a few minutes, spite of all its 


shying, caracoling, wheeling about, and turning about, make it gallop 
thrice round the stage, then cast it (single handed !) on the ground, and 
fondle it as if it were a pet spaniel, and this will be the successful result, 
though he should be the most vicious (basket) horse to be found in the 
wilds of London, or its vicinity, 

N.B.—This mode of horse training has no connexion with Mr, Rarey’s 
or Miss Ashton’s; it dates from the Grimaldian era. 


CHAPTER X. 
ON CLOWNISH SPORTS. 


SHoutp you think proper to have another horse provided for “ old ‘un,’ 
that you may indulge in a game at tilt and tournay, it behoves you to 
deport yourself with chivalrous courtesy towards him, your adversary. 
Beware then of trampling his toes to pieces, and unnecessarily grinding 
his corn; also, beware of bobbing his eyes out, when causing your equine 
assistant to perform frantic gesticulations with his head. 

Should you play with old ’un at leap-frog, when it comes to your turn 
to “ make a back,” mind that you don’t— just as he is about to spring— 
summarily jerk your head back and drive it with all your might, againsc 
the pit of his stomach, knocking him back into the middle of last week ; 
but rather, let him take his leap quietly, lay hold of his feet—elevate them 
in the ais, and—(his hands acting as paddle wheels,) trundle him off the 
stage, shouting as you do so,“ All hot! all hot! all hot! three yards a penny!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ON THE USE OF ARDENT SPIRITS. 


Your spirits must never flag; you must “assume” a cheerfulness “ if 
you have it not;” and should lay in a sufficient stock of -lively antics and 
queer grimaces, to last from rise to fall of curtain. Should you unwit- 
tingly take hold of the wrong end of a red-hot poker, instead of bewailiug 
the mistake, you must provoke the mirth of your hearers, by chuckling, 
grinning, and laughing ad libitum, as though you relished the warm irony 
of the joke amazingly : or, should adverse fate condemn you to a dun- 
geon’s gloom, “ keep your pecker up, governor!” throw your fetters around 
you, as a sy/ph would a garland of roses, and give vent to your feelings in 
a ludicrously-exaggerated hornpipe, terminating in a flipflap and sudden 
disappearance through the apparently impervious wall. Or, on retiring for 
the night, in a new lodging, should you find your humble pallet infested 
with certain unwelcome visitors, as large as your hand, instead of flying 
into a passion, you must merely observe pathetically to Pantaloon, that 
‘** misery makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows !” or, in jocular . 
strain exclaim “Hi! old’un! I’m a getting up in the world! I keep my 
own buggy!” Then pull your nightcap over your eyes, draw your kpees 
up to your nose, and re-ign yourself to sleep. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ON BEHAVIOUR TO SUPERIORS, CONSTITUTED AUTHORITIES, THE FAIR SFX, 
INFANTS, THE AGED AND THE INFIRM. 


In the course of your eccentric perambulations, you will certainly en- 
counter a “heavy swell ;” (when was there ever a Pantomime without a 
fop?) It is the height of Clownish etiquette to divest him of his dickey, 
thereby rendering it apparent that he is shirtless; to invite him to break- 
fast; to take care though, that he tastes neither bite nor sup: to wipe 
the kettle slyly with bis white pocket handkerchief; to knock his hat 
over his eyes, and eventually, to kick him down stairs. 

If you can catch a magistrate, inquire politely whether he is partial to 
“cold duck and sauce ;” and, on receiving a reply in the affirmative, col- 
lect a mob, drag him to the pump, and, after a copious application of the 
liquid element, toss him in a dirty old carpet, and pitch him througha 
first-tloor window; if the window happens to be shut, the crash will be 
more impressive, and the fan quite uproarious, 

But—yonr respect for the constituted authorities of ‘ the land we live 
in” can never be displayed ‘to greater advantage than in your treatment of 
a policeman! No matter how roughly you handle him, the audience will 
go with you heartily. Having knocked him down, kicked him up again, 
turned him into a teetotum, and cracke his crown with his own staff of 
office, you must lug him into “ an bumble shed” (not that wherein ‘ young 
love” is popularly supposed to reside), and, assisted by an elderly lady, 
whom you summon for that patriotic »rpose from the washing-tub, you 
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evince the estimation in which you hold the Peeler by thrusting him under 
a mangle, and remorselessly rolling bim out until he is as flat as a pan- 
cake, as thin as a lamp-post, and about ten feet long. 

Your native gallantry will prompt you to treat the gentler sex with 
becoming deference. If a respectable, elderly spinster should be enjoying 
a promenade with her cherished pet, Vixen, you must steal the pretty dog, 
and, tying its blue ribbon round the neck of a horrible penny wooden 
canine specimen, you let the unconscious lady lead it mincingly off. You 
then sell your new acquisition to an itinerant sausage vender. Or, should 
an unprotected female, laden with parcels, umbrella, and bavy, be caught 
in a shower, you should civilly propose to take some of her incumbrances 
off her hands. Walk by her side, holding the parapluie over her head; 
rub her of the parcels, tarn the umbrella inside out, and (pretending that 
you have no power to prevent its escape) let it soar away into the clouds! 
You will then coax the unprotected female to entrust you with her lovely 
offspring, while she goes in search of the thief who has stolen her packages. 
This arrangement will afford you an opportunity of testifying your tender 
solicitude for helpless infancy; which you may easily do by “‘ chucking it” 
across the stage to Pantaloon, who will throw it back to you. When you 
are both weary of this game of battledore and shuttlecock, begin to 
squabble: in the scuffle, baby is thrown down; you flop on it in a sitting 
posture, squeeze it as flat as a flounder, and pop it into a water-butt. 

Your due regard towards the aged and infirm you will necessarily ex- 
hibit in your numerous transactions with that venerable scamp, Pantaloon; 
calling him, opprobriously, ‘ Cauliflower” (in allusion to his silver locks). 
pulling his beard, washing his face with a mop, shaving him with a saw, 
extracting his only sound tooth, and whacking, cufling, punching, and 
kicking him whenever a chance occurs. 


CIIAPTER XIII. 
GENERAL OSBERVATIONS 


In one article I can give you no advice ; since it is impossible to foretell, 
or even to guess, what subjects will be available for a Clown to exercise 
his wit upon, in that distant fature, when you will have arrived at a proper 
age to take upon yourself the character of Joey. In this point, therefore, 
I am unwillingly obliged to leave you to your own devices. This year the 
Clowns will sharpen their wits on ** Garibaldi and %$0mba,” the “ Chinese 
War,” the “Benicia Boy and Tom Sayers.” Last season, “little bonnets” 
were completely worn out, and “crinoline” nearly so. Tbe ‘* Great East- 
ern” cannot be expected to go down any more; “ Rarey” is overthrown ; 
the “ Atlantic Cable” must be cut; and the ‘ Rifle Volunteers,” who, 
no longer ago than last Easter were great guns, will not go oft a second 
time. 

I haye little more to say, except to impress on your mind the import- 
ance of insisting upon good benefit terms with your ‘manager. ‘That 
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achieved, issue a showy bill-of-fare for your own night, and rely on your 
talent, assisted by the efforts of your brother and sister performers, to se- 
cure a bumper! 

Whatever be the intrinsic merits of your pantomime, bear in mind, 
that, in order to send its spectators home in good humour, the last scene 
must be dazzlingly gorgeous! Carry this feeling out, I beseech you, my 
beloved son, into private life too; and, if a poor Joey’s aspirations for the 
ultimate welfare uf his offspring are accepted, your turmoils and troubles 
will terminate in a Delightful Dénouement, in Refalgent Realms of Ro- 
seate, Radiant Bliss. M. L. L. 





MY COLLEGE GOWN. 


I. 
Upon a peg behind my door, there hangs an old black gown, 
I never put it on me now—I seldom take it down ; 
The dust grows thicker every day within its ample folds, 
Yet few would guess how many a tale of bygone days it holds. 


I. 
My hair grows greyer every week—at least my friends so say— 
The youngsters whisper that I’m “slow” —“that I have had my day ;” 
At ball, at rout, at pic-nic too, with the “fogies” I am left, 
As if my youthful days were gone—of life and glee bereft. 


Il. 
I must confess I don’t half like to be thus laid aside, 
Why, I can shoot, can dance or sing, can skate, can walk or ride ; 
I’m first in every gleesome sport, in every gleesome play, 
And yet they whisper, “ Dear old soul, but he has had his day.” 


Iv. 
It may be so—it may be true—I may have had my day ; 
My vigour and my youthful strength, may all have pass’ away, 
And youth’s bright hopes before Time’sscythe, have fallen withered down, 
Yet all come back as I fondly gaze upon my College Gown. 


v. 
My mother’s proud and happy kiss upon my smooth young brow— 
I feel it thrilling through my veins—I feel it even now ; 
No rush of care, no press of grief, the happy sight may drown, 
My mother gazing on her boy as he dons his College Gown. 





MY COLLEGE GOWN. 


VI. 
My father’s kind and manly grasp, I feel it on my hand ; 
As ’mid my peers in college hall, I proudly take my stand ; 
With all my young heart’s firm resolves to win a noble place, 
To shun as death, whate’er his name may sully or disgrace. 


VII. 
The friends of many a bygone year come crowding round me still, 
And faces, cold in death’s sad sleep, my soul with rapture fill ; 
Nor church-yard sod, nor seething wave, nor Afric’s burning shore, 
May hide the forms once truly lov’d, and lov’d for evermore. 


Vil. 
My lonely room grows full of life, and visions from the tomb, 
Come flitting round me faster still, mid twilight’s mystic gloom ; 
As gazing on that old black gown, past days return once more, 
And friends long dead again repass dark Lethe’s solemn shore. 


IX. 
Another tale, a strange wild dream, my College Gown might tell— 
Of one lov’d with the heart’s first love—“ not wisely, but too well,” 
Of bright hopes laid for ever low, ’fore one seductive thrall, 
Well—let it pass—my College Gown may serve them for a pall. 


— * 
I am a lone and childless man, but still my Aeart is young, 
There’s nought I love like the ringing laugh of childhood’s happy 
tongue ; 
And, oh, I'd like some childish hand to scatter o’er my bier 
The incense that I most should prize—its sorrow and its tear. 


xi. 
I’d like young hands to plant sweet flowers upon the church-yard so4, 
When they have laid me to my sleep, in the peace and rest of God ; 
I conld not ask it oft I know, but in the twilight gloom, 
I'd like young forms to kneel sometimes, and pray upon my tomb. 


XII. . 
The hopes, the fears, of youthful days, in truth have pass’d away, 
’Tis not for long—smile on me yet, though I have had my day : 
Another day is coming fast—then lay me gently down, 
And wrap my poor old worn-out clay in my worn-out College te 
T. J. P. 
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A BIT OF CRINOLINE, 


Arc the men serious when they declaim so bitterly against the expanding 
agent which has long since become an indispensable element of female cos- 
tume? Do they mean what they say when we hear them complain of the 
extraordinary fulness of skirt and “ rotundity” of figure which a well- 
dressed woman uniformly exhibits? I, John Jones, Bachelor of Hayview 
Cottage, Stalkey, have my private opinions as to the sincerity of their pro- 
fessions. I know what many of them think and utter, in the cosy nooks 
to which we frequently retire to taste beer and blow tobacco. Hear a 
young fellow, coming into a house, protest that his legs have “suffered 
dreadfully” from contact with the procession of crinolines he has encoun- 
tered on his way. Listen to his wsthetic indignation, as he draws a com- 
parison between the old classic dress and the monstrous ugliness of that 
which prevails to-day, and you will feel half inclined to offer him a shilling’s 
worth of healing-plaster. But were you to be favoured with the gentle- 
man’s opinions. about one o’clock a.m. when the can is low and the tobacco 
nauseous, and all other topics having been exhausted, his friends turn their 
attention to the girls, it is a mulberry tree to a fig-leaf that you should hear 
him ‘stand up” for the hoops, and acknowledge that woman at last had 
reached her own sphere. Naturally, the statement will provoke a burst of 
aughter ; but don’t be alarmed. Every man present knows that his neigh- 
bour is a hypocrite on the vexed subject of crinoline or no crinoline ; he 
knows what the laughter is worth, and he despises it. The writer, Jones, 
is under the impression that in unmasking the villanous system of false- 
hood which his friends have adopted in their treatment of the spherical 
question, he entitles himself to the gratitude and admiration of all his 
countrywomen, high-born and low-born. He likes the hoops himself ; and 
what is more, he has the courage to avow it. He goes in for them, heart 
and soul; and his address is, Hayview Cottage, Stalkey, N.B. Hours of 
attendance for indignant males, from ten A.M. to ten P.M. 

He thinks the question has never been considered with that analytical 
gravity which so extensive a subject merits. In their attempts to demo- 
tish great truths, the wits of the Revolution abstaiaed from reasoning, and 
galled their opponents only with the arrows of ridicule. The arrows, even 
when they went straight to the mark, let in more light, and the blaze 
ruined the bowmen. In striviug to effect the abolition of a costume fami- 
liar to us from daily contact, dear to us because it coutains the best and 
loveliest of creation, the wits of 1861-2 lay down the weapons of honest 
logic and go to war like a legion of bumble-bees—backwards. They sting 
and they sting; but their attacks prove powerless when directed against 
the spring-steel constitution of common sense. Not one of them but h.s 
a wound to deplore; they have been hacked and slashed with bits of 
whalebone, and bound captive, neck and heels, with a little gutta percha— 
more power tothe dear ladies! He thinks, he says, (and his name is Jones,) 
that the question has not been fairly treated ; and he proceeds to show the 
why and the wherefore. 
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“ The first figure in creation,” says Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, “ is the 
circle—the eye forms its own; and the surrounding world embraces all 
that it holds, in spherical planes.” Starting from this point, the clever 
eclectist proceeds to prove that the perfection of a line is half developed 
in the curve, and thoroughly realised in the circle. Bear this in mind. 
In the circle, also, we find the image of eternity—without beginning, 
withuut end. In the marriage ceremony it is the type of indissoluble 
union, the same under conditions of duration. Thompson here puts in an 
objection, and asks me what J mean by saying that marriages have no 
beginning. “‘ Unfortunate man,” I reply, “ do you forget that they are made 
in Heaven?” He looks pale, and requests to be helped into the open air. 
Keeping in view the important moral functions which the circle discharges, 
we turn to the dear, much-abused crinoline, and in it the philosophic 
eye discovers not the hooped substratum of inflated silk or muslin, not the 
public obstruction so decried by men of weak understandings, but a mag- 
nificent exposition of the plan of the universe—an alto relievo of space and 
matter—a profoundly organised model of the suns, stars, and moons, which 
wheel and blaze around us. Lift up your eyes, O incredulous Barker! to 
the exquisite crinoline suspended above yonder door. In the lowest circle 
of the beautiful robe, you have the orbit of the remotest planet ; ascending 
by degrees, you meet with others of more contracted limit—there Saturn 
rushes through the interminable waste (I mean the first hoop,) belted, you 
can imagine, with his frosty zones ; there Mercury rolls his green splendours, 
there Mars whirls his crimson lights. And, look at the centre—there is 
space—indescribable vacuity—profound emptiness—intense nothingness— 
the visible and invisible of something, for which ages of wisdom have failed 
to find a name. Observe how all those circles are related one to the other 
by permanent but scarcely-seen connexions. You say the connexions are 
obvious enough. So they are; but wait until our system is enveloped in a ten- 
der, gauzy robe, with which soft winds and softer hands shall toy, and you 
shall not perceive them so readily. The machinery shall be lost—its re- 
sults preserved. Barker roars “Ha! ha!” he exclaims, “Ha! ha! why 
you have left out the sun—good!” Iturn to the irreverent scoffer, and 
with a grave voice, rebuke him thus. “Sir, I confess the system, at this 
stage, is necessarily defective, but if you take it home to your cousin Alice 
I protest you will not have lovg 10 complain of the absence of the central 
body.” ‘ But where’s the moon?” he asks. Placing my hand over my 
left breast, I inquire :—** Dare you to question the‘pretensions of one who 
for years has revolved around her?” ‘No, I don’t,” he says; and the 
exposition is completed. 

When Brougham told us the schoolmaster was abroad, little did he anti- 
cipate that those patient labourers in the weedy garden of human intellect, 
should, in the course of a half century, be assisted in the propagation of 
moral and astronomical truth by almost every woman in these kingdoms. 
Long life to the hoops! Our seminaries, with their assistance, shall be 
enabled to dispense with globes, charts, and orreries—a crinoline suspended 
above the head rostrum supplying their place. In good time it will not be 
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uncommon to find the great divisions of the world accurately mapped on 
its interior and exterior edges, so that when the continents, islands, and 
seas of one hemisphere have been exhausted, the robe needs but turning 
inside out to display the geographical features of the other. Walking with 
our children in Sackville-street, we need only keep behind a lady to deduce 
from her charming outline lessons of the gravest import on the physical 
laws of the universe, for their instruction. ‘* Elizabeth and Albert,” we 
may be heard saying, “ in the graceful body which precedes us you have a 
correct description of the world. The bottom ring represents the Equator, 
the topmost, the Antarctic Circle ; those horizontal lines are parallels of 
latitude ; these perpendicular ones are lines of longitude. Whea the sun is 
in the equator,”—but at this stage of the lesson we shall be agreeably sur« 
prised if the lady is lost in tte crash at Carlisle-bridge, and thus prevents 
us going further. Or, taking a moral subject for the discourse, we might 
say, “ Darlings, in that crinoline, we have a striking image of time : we 
know not when it began—as far as we can see, it will have no end; and 
day after day, it grows greater and greater.” There is little doubt that 
a course of instruction, conducted on these principles, would be highly 
conducive to the progress of our juvenile community.— ‘‘ Sermons in stones, 
you know, and good in everything.” 

As to the strict question of the propriety of costume, Jones does not 
despair of making out a shining defence for the maligned appendage. We are 
told it is graceful. In his (Jones’s) opinion, the sweetest outline yet 
discovered is that of the cone. To the form in which it is moulded, he 
‘attributes the preponderating popularity of lump-sugar over brown. The 
cone, next to the circle, is the form which prevails most throughout natare, 
Take up a delicately-limned shell on the sea-shore, and an examination will 
convince you that its departed occupant died in an agonising struggle 
to twist his habitation into the aforesaid shape. Every spiral ring on its 
surface is the record of a terrible revolution—one and all aspiring to the 
figure ambitioned by the defunct animal, The pyramids and obelisks of 
the Land of Night, as some one has called Egypt, are but necessary modi- 
fications of the same shape. A cone, be it remembered, presents no angle. 
If it had been strictly adopted in the pyramids, it would be impossible they 
could oppose distinct sides to the cardinal points of the heavens; if adopted 
in the obelisks, the characters engraved on their surfaces would be con- 
fused from want of boundaries. Long before crinoline was the rage, a 
veiled bride was a gra@eful figure. The glorious sweeping lines, descending 
from the head to the feet, the delicious tapering of the body in a reverse 
direction, were all gained independently of the assistance of artificial exten- 
sion. Then, the lights fell so tenderly and warmly over the surface of 
the dress that the wearer floated about like a summer mist, tinged with 
impalpable beauty. Until the bride was unveiled, the charm lasted ; 
stripped of the long lace, she was reduced to the shape of a clumsy gate- 
post ; or a fishing float, narrow at the extremity, thick at the centre. 
Jones knows that the brides of former times—of the crinoline tnterregnum— 
did not always suffer this metamorphosis. He remembers such a thing as 
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stiff card-paper, in which a lady was made up, till, on sitting down, her 
dress produced a report like the crack of a broken bandbox. Further, he 
remembers having been placed on a stool to lace his sister’s back, as she was 
preparing for a ball; and can declare, that if the total of her skirts were 
divided by three the quotient would be still astonishing. In those days, a 
lady in full dress stalked about like a clothes-horse. She was a combina- 
tion of velvets, tissues, satin, padousoys, armozeens, ducapes, tabbys, taf- 
faties, lutestrings, and sarcanets ; for delightful tulle had not yet made its 
appearance, and illusion was amongst the phantoms of the future. Winter 
and summer, she was alike miserable; her life was a burthen to herself. 
Laundresses were important people, and her family suffered heavily. Not- 
withstanding the prodigious outlay expended upon dress at the period he 
speaks of, Jones can aver that the female form was far from being conical : 
it was ugly, it was.clumsy, it was inconvenient. Not that he denies it 
was an improvement on the square hoop of Elizabeth and the Georgian 
period, a comical imitation of -which is worn by Mrs. Howard Paul 
in the clever entertainment conducted by herself and her husband, 
in Regent-street, London, Tae square hoop was simply an abomina- 
tion, like the muff, the furbelow, and others of its contemporaries. It 
converted a lady into a jack-in-the-box ;.it was monstrous to the last 
degree. Neither does he deny it. was an improvement on the style of 
dress adopted, say in 1700. Before him, at this moment, lies a cut, in 
which two ladies of fashion—persons of quality perhaps—are represented 
taking an airing in the grounds of Chesnut House, once occupied by the 
Lord Protector of England. Their gowns may be simply described as 
sacks, with prolonged tails. They are close-fitting garments, in which the 
wearers could not sit or walk with any degree of comfort. Of the trim- 
mings, &c., he presumes to say nothing (although the plate is coloured, 
and the texture in one case is green, with a quilted purple border; in the 
other, a lively saffron, turned up with.a.slender scrap of pepper-and-thun- 
der); but he ventures to speak of the bodies of those walking robes: they 
are very short, very low, and resemble the top of a tundish, cut off and 
thrust into the bottom section ofa flute. As he gazes upon the pretty 
profile which the taller of the two persons of quality tarns towards him, 
how he longs that a bit of crinoline might impart to her riante figure 
that last touch which implies perfection! Alas! and alas! Inthe matter 
of bonnets, Jones hastens to announce that he shall have something to say 
in a future number; but he cannot, he feels, close this paper without some 
reference to the much-vaunted costume of the ancients. ‘Only jook, 
exclaims one, “‘ at the glorious drapery of a Greek statue ; observe how the 
folds fall and intermiagle with that delicate grace which springs from the 
highest conception of the essence of beauty.” He, Jones, has been ob- 
serving all this, but never could see the “ grace” or the perception. All 
he can perceive when he examines one of those statues is a white sheet, 
thtown negligently over a white ¢orso, It is, moreover, full of wrinkles 
and puckers ; it must trip the wearer should she ever attempt to step from 
the pedestal whereon she stands doing penance for posterity.. It must have 
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seriously incommoded her when grilling a steak or baking a hearthcake. It 
is a monument of eternal disgrace to a people who, with all their refine- 
ment and luxury, were, if we are to believe their sculptors, ignorant of the 
use of needles and thread. One excuse remains to be urged in their de- 
feace—the climate was warm, their imagination free, their textile manu- 
factures backward. Jones is ready to avouch that if an Irish lady could, 
by any means, be transported back to Greece, and to the days when the 
national genius was in its prime, she would create a revolution in Greek 
art: the sheet would disappear, and the lady divinities thenceforth be 
sumptuously rubed in barrel bell and full-train crinoline. Referring to 
the cone theory, he asserts that that form is best attained by the use of 
the nineteenth century hoop; and he, therefore, stands up for it. 

There are hundreds of fellows who annoy him frequently by declaring 
that the fashion has already begun to decay. He does not believe a word 
of it. 1t has sustained the attacks of Mr. John Leech, in Punch, and of a 
hundred less eminent caricaturists, without diminishing an inch. The war 
has not been fairly conducted on the part of the assailants; their attacks 
have been more than once remarkable for exaggeration, often descending to 
indelicacy ; they give us the worst side of the picture only. Tne public 
will have a morsel of fun at anyone’s expense; but who could have been 
insane enough to hope that our women could be ridiculed out of anything ? 
They wore daggers and embroidered girdles, feathers, ruffs, and furbelows, 
at an age when those pretty extravagances were assailed by keener wits 
than abound just now—they displayed them because they were pleased to 
de so; they discontinued them for precisely similar reasons. Mr. Leech 
inay shut up—at least he does not enjoy Jones’ sympathies, small as they 
may be. In Bond-street and Belgravia, J. has sometimes seen ladies 
abroad without crinoline, and bearing the trains of their dresses on their 
left arms. ‘The effect was pretty for a time, but was ultimately repulsive, 
He was alarmed, and requested to be told the cause of this singular and un- 
becoming innovation, and was informed that it was in consequence of the 
faculty of the district having ventilated the report that “‘ there was excessive 
electricity in the atmosphere, which rendered the wearing of steel apparel 
temporarily hazardous.” He is delighted to give this great truth publicity, 
in the hope that it may counteract the injurious impressions which the 
assumed scandal may haye,produced. When Barker accompanied him to 
the opening of Parliament, last Spring, he was delighted to direct his com- 
panion’s eyes to the benefit which the silver lustre robe worn by her Majesty 
derived from the artificial substratum on which it reposed. ‘The gorgeous 
hue—the shy gleam of the superb material came out gloriously in rich con- 
trast with the deep crimson of the state cloak. The peeresses all round the 
house, were sitnilarly attired; and the air of pomp which pervaded the 
brilliant gathering, was mainly attributable—to what? why crinoline. 
Barker, whilst he could not help admiring its effcct, asserted that the queen, 
though paying homage to the prevailing fashionable folly on public occa- 
sions, wore “none” within the palace precincts; whereupon Jones, the 
present writer, began to devise some means of testing the accuracy of his 
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friend’s assertion. It may be necessary to state that he (Jones,) has not 
the entrée to Buckingham Palace, that he has never been at a state ball, 
that he wields no back-stairs influence of any description; and that the 
privacy which surrounds the royal habitation at one time bid fair to defeat 
his curiosity. Did he succeed?—he did. Close to Buckingham Palace, 
at the time he writes of, the great Westminster Ho:el—an elaborate copy 
of the Louvre—was in course of erection. For the purpose of building the 
ribbed domes which ornament the extremities of the building, scaffolding 
had been raised to the height of two hundred feet or upwards. Giving 
the man in charge of the works a shilling, Jones slipped into the building 
and climbed to the top of the left dome, whence was visible the enclosed 
quadrangle and pleasure grounds of her Majesty’s town residence. With 
the assistance of a /orgnette (given him by one of the best fellows within or 
without the sound of Bowbells,) he made out the royal party, consisting of the 
Queen, Prince Consort, and the Princess Alice, promenading on a grassy 
lawn which sloped down to an enriched balustrade. Hurrah! as he lived, 
the Queen was en traine ; so was the Princess Alice, and so were tiree or 
four ladies in attendance. You should have seen them as they paced across 
the crisp grass, whilst every wind that blew around the mysterious raiment 
struck it with some lovelier modification of light and shadow. ‘The cos- 
tume of the royal lady—and he whispers this for the benefit of nobody ex- 
cept those for whom it is intended—consisted of a gray satin robe, with a 
double ruche at the bottom of the skirt; the sleeves were close-fitting. 
ending at the wrists in tiny cambric frillings; a white bournouse, and a 
charming bonnet, trimmed with strawberry fruit and leaf, completed the 
imperial toilette. Jones saw it; and he swears that the simple elegance of 
the whole would be seriously compromised, in his reverential eyes, in the 
absence of the much-abused crinoline, the glorious Deltaic outline of which 
set it off to the utmost advantage. Intoxicated by the vast importance of 
the discovery, he hurried down the steep ladders, and set off in search of 
Barker. That wretched individual evinced the utmost compunction of 
spirit when solemnly rebuked for his mendacity ; but to his honor be it told, 
that on going home he turned into a small linen-draper’s shop in Holborn, 
and was seen to leave it ten minutes subsequently, with a paper parcel of 
elastic appearance under his arm. “ And, my dear, isn’t Mrs. Barker won- 
derfully improved since Tuesday last?” Ohf@@on’t you know why ?— 
whisper .” Jones trusts the context will be Obvious. Further, he would 
add, that any person climbing to the top of the Westminster Hotel in the 
hope of seeing the royal family in the palace grounds, shall have their 
labour for nothing; as, since the morning on which he effected the ascent, 
a huge mound has been wisely interposed between the hotel windows 
and the palace pleasaunce.* 

He has considered the subject from end to end, and flatters himself he has 
made out a case a case perfect in all its parts, irrefutable in its conclusions. 
These may be summed up thus—“ Item, Crinoline :—-the men like it; it 





* This is strictly the truth. 
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is cheap ; esthetic ; it is graceful; the women adore it, royalty has patro- 
nised it, Jones had defended it ; therefore it must continue to flourish. It 
assists the spread of education, and the development of ideas—argal—it is 
intellectual. Our raiment is fragile, but this lasts—what, for instance, 
would be refused for the hoops of Catherine de Medicis, or those of Aune 
of Russia? In conclusion, he resolves that whenever he shall marry, the 
extent of his wife’s accomplishments shall be measured by the extent of 
her crinoline ; her goodness of temper by its elasticity; her grace by its 
grace; her fulness of heart by its fulness of muscle. And with a devoted 
soul, at the feet of the ladies of these kingdoms he lays this sir of 
crinoline.” 0. 





THROUGH THE SNOW-DRIFT. 
A STORY OF NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


We looked across a desert of snow, and through a waste of darkness, on 
the last night of the old year, as we lay in leaguer before Sevastopol. 
Three of us sat before a cheery fire I had managed to make, with the aid 
of Tom Spence, the trumpeter, who was about the best hand at a thing 
of that sort I ever knew, and my experience was pretty considerable. I 
was on duty in the trenches, and as I sat shivering in the cold, first, one 
dropped down to my station, then the other, until we three, Percival, the 
surgeon, of ours, Mourad Bey, of the Turkish contingent, and myself, the 
captain of the Fighting Fifth, found ourselves together, and objurgating the 
terrible weather. A consultation took place between Tom Spence and my- 
self, as to the possibility of managing a little entertainment for my visiters, 
and the result was, the erection of a cheery fire, upon which my camp- 
kettle was mounted, some of the best brandy-punch I ever tasted, a screen 
around us of torn sand-bags, to hide the light as well as we could from 
the enemy; and a great deal of cosiness, in the ruins of the old battery, 
where we enjoyed our New Year’s Eve. The white drifts fell fast and far 
as we sat, and now and then, one or the other of us stole quietly to the 
ruined embrasure which was on our right, and gazed into the gloom over 
to the Russian fortresses, from which, at regular intervals, a flash brcke 
and the dull deep sound ba piece of heavy ordnance shook the air. The 
ping of a rifle, as some of the men on the advanced posts took occasion, 
from the light of an exploding gun, to try and hit a luckless gunner—the 
hurtling of a round shot, as it ricochetted above our heads—the hiss of a 
shell as it made its curve, and fell beyond us, varied the monotony of the 
ordinary booming, which seemed specially designed to show us that the 
Ruasian artillerists were not gone asleep. With those sounds alone excepted, 
the rest of the world under our ken seemed very well inclined to tranquillity. 
The earth appeared as if it had gone to bed and been carefully tucked up, 
under the whitest of quilts, not daring to show its nose in the wintry air. 
The heavens were as black as though they were painted with a remarkably 
heavy hand. No human voice broke the atillness us we sat in the ruined 
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battery, sipped our punch and chatted—we three—Tom Spence further 
over, but still within our circle, his bugle run by the cord and tassel in ou 
his arm, and a glass of the brandy before him. Tom didn’t like punch, 
though he was a capital hand in its brewing, censequently we humored 
him in his failing, and gave him his liquor neat. 

We had gone on thus, sipping our punch, listening to the batteries, and 
talking of the war, for a matter of an hour or so, and at last we had grown 
silent and melancholy like, speaking only in whispers, and wrapped up in 
thought which garmented us round with strange fancies. The light of the 
fire had subsided into the dull glare of the red embers, when Tom Spence 
took up the edge of the improvised awning, and as I said before, we three 
looked across a desert of snow and a waste of darkness. What did we 
see, each of us, that we gazed so intently into that wintry night? What 
did we look for with eyes of eager questioning, resting on nothing to which 
they could fix their regard? What did we expect to see as we peered 
through the rifts of falling flakes, which dropped down so ceaselessly, and 
so silent, on the battle ground where the hosts of four nations watched for 
victory through shades of death and darkness? I know not, I cannot 
even imagine, but we looked intent and stern, as if we looked at things far 
beyond our fleshly vision, and made a sight of them to win our glances 
with a weird attraction. 

Tom Spence let fall the little awning again, and we looked no more; 
but each man’s glance sought his neighbour, aud then fell down upon the 
fiery embers at his feet, and gazed through the flaming interstices where 
the fuel burned. 

“What have you seen through the snow-drift ?” said Dr. Percival to 
Mourad Bey. 

“ Home!” said the Bey. ; 

“ And you ?” said the Doctor, turning to me. 

“* A watcher far away,” said I, ‘ and little children sleeping.” 

* And I,” said the Doctor, “ have seen the dead!” 

* 'T'wo fair faces,” he continued, “ which are now paler than the snow ; 
two bright faces, now hidden in the gloom of a night darker than this; 
two warm faces, now colder than the world frozen up around us. The 
living who are gone, the living whom I loved, the living who meet me no 
more in fleshly shape. Yes; I have seen theggcoming in the snow-drift, 
looking through the night. The dead have been before my eyes !” 

There are times when credulity, or rather the spirit of belief, is stronger in 
man than at otheroccasions. For my own part, there seemed nothing strange, 
irrelevant, or unexpected in the language of the doctor at the time he spoke 
it. Itfellin, as it were, with a current of my own thoughts, and swept 
them with it. I did not feel it wonderful or uncalled-for. It was as if I 
expected what he said, and that it occurred out of our notions quite natu- 
rally. Looking back now, and penning it down here, it may have altered 
its seeming of fitness; but, then, it grew to the occasion. 

We became silent agiin. I looked at Mourad Bey, and I looked at 
Dr. Percival. Neither of them seemed to mark my g'ance. Mourad had 
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his eyes fixed on the fire with a strong and vacant stare; the doctor was 
looking where Tom Spence had raised the awning, as if he could see nothiug 
else in the world. 

Now, how Dr. Percival or Mourad Bey used to meet so often in my 
presence I never could until that night understand. When of an evening 
I was in my tent, and off duty, as sure as the doctor stepped in, Hassan 
Bey was sure to be in after he was seated; or, if Hassan came first, the 
Doctor was sure to follow him. And yet, elsewhere, they never were seea 
in companionship ; but where I was the society of each seemed to have 
@ strange fascination for the other. How they knew each other was through 
me. At the battle of the Alma I first met Mourad Bey; he was a volun- 
teer in ourranks. He had held a command in that disorderly lot of black- 
guards, the Bashi Bazouks. When the hard work fell from the hands of 
Omar Pasha into those of the allies, Mourad Bey had come up from Smyrna, 
where he had recovered some wounds he had met in the affair between tlic 
Turks and Russians near Varna, and was known as one of the most despe- 
rate men in the army in a short time after he joined. He managed to keep 
with our fellows generally, but his test of following was always the place 
or men who were fighting. When there was a chance of a skirmish between 
the French and Russians, until it had been an accomplished fact Mourad 
Bey was never to be seen amongst us. Wherever there was anything 
reckless or terrible to be done. he was ready to take a share. Everyone 
knew Mourad Bey ; everyone had some story to tell of his daring, and, in 
the armies congregated in the fearful leaguer, no one there was who did not 
recognise in his name that of the fiercest warrior in all their ranks. 

Still curious enough, whether he was a Russ‘an, a Turk, an Englishman, 
a Frenchman, or Italian, I had been never toid. He spoke all the lan- 
guages of those men with the greatest facility and purity of expression 
and accent. In a night attack which we made on the advanced batteries 
of the Russians early in the siege, I had jumped down into an entrench- 
ment amid the enemy, and the few men who followed me were quickly 
shot or bayonetted in the mé/ée. The same fate was in reserve for myself, 
a huge grenadier having clubbed his gun to dash out my brains, when a 
flash lightened above my head, the report of a pistol-shot followed, and 
down beside me sprang Mourad Bey, the grenadier falling across me dead. 
Rapidly rushing into the emtrenchment came a company of our fellows, at 
whose head Mourad’s sword gleamed ruddiest through the light of battle. 
The Russians had no chance before him then, and ere I could collect my 
theughts the place was won. When the bloody work was over I approached 
to thank him for the prompt interference which saved my life. He received 
the outpouring of my gratitude chilly enough, and laying his hands upon 
my shoulder, he whispered hoarsely in my ear, 

“ The greatest return you can make me,” said he, “‘is to forget this.” 

He turned away ashe spoke. I met him often afterwards, and always 
made it a point to address him, notwithstanding I received but scant 
courtesy. 1 invited him on those occasions to my quarters, but he 
returned an evasive reply, aud with all my desire to cultivate it, our ac- 
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qaintance progressed nothing, So.we remained on this footing until a 
number of civil surgeons having been sent out from home, in consequence 
of the extent of the deceased in the camp, Doctor Percival was attached 
to our division. His tent, was pitched beside my hut, but in the terrible 
storm which occurred soon after his arrival in the memorable winter of 53, 
his tent was blown away, and I was forced to share my quarters with him. 
We were so comfortable together that the Doctor did not apply for avy 
change. The Doctor was a grave and calm man, strong and lofty in stature, 
very still and taciturn, and constantly occupied either in the hospital or 
the trenches when on duty. We were not intimates although, dwelling 
under the same roof. He sought no intercourse, and although courteous 
and gentlemanly, seemed rather a lover of his own thoughts than a seeker 
for society. 

We had been living together in this way during a few months, when 
one evening as we sat at the stove in the hut, a knock came to the door. 
I opened it, and Mourad Bey stood before me, shaking the snow off his 
bearskin coat. I was surprised to meet him. 

“T have accepted your invitation,” he said, ““ at last.” 

* You are welcome,” [ replied. 

I introduced Doctor Percival to Mourad Bey. They bowed and looked 
like men who had seen each other somewhere before. A quick and flash- 
ing glance I noted to pass between each. A hectic flush crossed the face 
of the Doctor, a lowering of the gaze was perceptible in the Bey. Little 
was said or spoken between them on that night ; but regularly afterwards 
they used to meet in my presence. Something seemed to be between them 
—something that I could not fathom or catch. Their acquaintance nevér 
grew warmer than upon the first occasion. Rarely used they address each 
other; but still, in those times when no battle was rife, and the wounded 
died or rested, when duty did not claim my presence from my quarters, 
those two men used to meet. After I left the hut, and Dr. Percival init, and 
had to move down further towards the beleaguered city, Mourad Bey never 
entered it ; yet, regularly, and as if by concert, although I knew there was 
none expressed between them, to my tent they used to come, but never 
in companionship. So, too, used they leavé it, each by himself. It was 
no surprise, then, to me, that on this last night of the old year, as I was in 
the ruined battery, that, after Dr. Percival hailed me where I crouched 
under the crumbled work, Mourad Bey stepped into the same place. Every- 
thing went on after as I have related until now—we three sat silent, each 
thinking. At last—the Doctor broke the silence again, as if he went on 
with his discourse. 

“T never knew,” he contianed, “how it was that Fred Fenton 
and I were rivals. Ile was my sincerest friend, and I could have died for 
him; but, for all that, we were rivals. At school, we were opposed 1 
each other in all our games, and, as our excitement rose, strove each co 
carry the special victory for himself. At college, we were rivals for intel- 
lectual supremacy. We both contended for the same prizes—one some- 
times, the other again triumphant. Perhaps no two men were more sin- 
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cerely attached to each other after all. Any aid which I could give Fred, 
or he could give me, in our preparations for examination, was freely ac- 
corded; and, although for the time, and on the occasion, all the powers of 
each were put forth in contest, still, the game played out, the winner would 
willingly resign the honour or reward to his less successful rival. This 
much I must say for myself—this much I must admit for him. As we 
were on the last year of the undergraduate course, one morning in the 
autumn Fred rushed up tomy rooms, and told me that his father bad died 
in embarrassed cireumstances, and he was called away at once home. We 
parted ; he promised to write—he never wrote. I did not meet him for 
many years after. I had taken my degree, and, in order to perfect myself 
in the profession which I had adopted, travelled through Europe, and 
studied under the best professors of the various sciences which are colla- 
teral to medicine. 

‘Before I went away from England, I had sought for my friend at his 
old residence ; but Iheard there the painful intelligence that, at the sad death 
of Frederick’s father, his mother sank under the shock of the ruin which 
she found herself involved, and my friend was left alone to contend with 
all those difficulties inseparable from poverty and misfortune. ‘The pro- 
perty was sold off in the usual course of law in such cases, and, beggared 
and broken, Frederick Fenton had gone away, no one knew where. 

“During three years I remained at some one or other of the great conti- 
nental schools of physic in France, Austria, or Germany; and at the end 
of that time I thought I would return, to settle down to practice, after 
having seen Rome. To Rome, accordingly, I journeyed, and I saw the 
Eternal City in the early summer. 

“In the hotel where I remained there were some few English people; 
but two of the residents struck me particularly—they held the relation of 
father and daughter. Maria Weston was very fair, and véry young; but 
of a character not rare—accommodating and pliable, in other respects per- 
fectly amiable. I had become acquainted with her father and herself 
by our frequency of meeting. He was a frank and hearty old man, 
but stern and harsh. He seemed to believe that his daughter had ouly 
one duty to perform—and that was, utter and implicit obedience to him. 
She did endeavour to perform it according to his wishes; but the endeavour 
destroyed a character otherwise trae and honest. Mr. Weston was a rigid 
disciplinarian—his child was motherless. He did not know how to fashion 
the young branch to rise into a fair and stately tree. He aimed to domi- 
nate feeling, and passion, and intellect, instead of aiming to rule, to direct, 
or to mould them. Human nature may be dominated, but in the effort it 
will be falsified. The slave is never true. Maria Weston was dominated 
by her father’s slightest will ia everything ; and the consequence was, that 
she had no will of her owa inher actions when he required them to be con- 
trolled by his. I saw all this—I understood it all very clearly—=still, Maria 
Weston was very fair, and I had her father’s leave to woo and win her, | 
will not go over the details; we were married, and went to England. [ 
settled down in practice in a manufacturing town, and progressed in wealth. 
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“ My wife andI did not live happily. No word of anger, of regret, or 
doubt, ever fell from either of us ; but day by day, from our bridal, a shadow 
came between us—darkened our hearth, darkened our home. I look back now 
into the past, and I know how easily the gloom could have been dispelled 
if we had willed it; but my pride would not bend to notice the coldness 
of my wife, and she had not the courage to stand in the light of trath. So 
the gulf between our hearts grew wider and wider, whilst, to any one who 
knew us, there never rose a sign of the great estrangement which after- 
wards brought sin, sorrow, and death upon us, A babe was born to us, 
and for awhile the light of its presencedispelled the shadow which gathered 
over and about us; but it was only for awhile. Maria was delicate, and 
iter child partook of the tenderness of constitution of its mother. They 
had to be separated. The infant was placed at nurse amid the Welsh 
mountains, and my wife went to the mineral springs of Germany to re- 
cover her health. 

“ Months after, she came back, looking more lovely than ever I had 
seen her. A gleam of gladness for a day or two brightened up our home; 
but again came the presence of gloom upon us, and the mistrust of each 
other became as marked as of old. We met but seldem, except at meal- 
times. I was absorbed in my professional duties, which grew upon my 
hands, and in which I sought relief from the pain at my heart. A year 
rolled away, and found the breach unrepaired. There was no more con- 
fidence between us—no more hope of its renewal. 

“* Why should I look into this bitter past? Why should I prolong its 
history? I came home one evening to find my wife gone and my home 
desolate. A letter on her dressing-table bade me forget her, and seek her 
not. Her name was appended to it. I laid it quietly on the table, and 
bowed down my head beside it, racked with pain, and grief, and agony. 

‘“* How that night passed and the next I know not ; but the evening of 
the second day found me in London. A packet of letters and a portrait 
had revealed all the secret of my dishonoured home, The portrait was 
that of Frederick Fenton. The letters were written before my wife’s mar- 
riage. I gleaned enough from them to know that she reciprocated his 
affection, but that her father was opposed to Frederick. Their correspon- 
dence was clearly secret; he urged her flight with him. Well for her she 
had fled, then I had been spared a great grief. 

“] sought them in every capital in Europe. Thank Heaven we never 
met! I returned after some months’ wandering, and began my old life of 
constant duty. I had my child brought home. She became a fair little 
creature, and my heart lifted up @ great love that grew in my sorrow for 
the stricken innocent. Never was there such a balm for my affliction as 
thus was given me. Month after month found me growing calm, if not 
content, with all that was. Every spare moment I could snatch was de- 
voted to little Helen, and her young soul seemed wrapped up in mine. 
One year had passed thus—two had flown, and the third began—yes! the 
third—and fear came with it. Helen’s eyes were very bright, and her 
cheeks very rosy of an evening when she welcome! my return, Shoe wes 
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not so fond of romping in her cuildish gaiety. A little exercise fatigned 
her. In any other case [ shculd have made no hesitation in pronouncing 
what those symptoms foreboded, but in hers I argued with my fears, and 
battled with my knowledge. It was not the scep of death which fluttered 
that little heart. No! surely, the child was growing; and so [ shut my 
eyes upon it all, and from day to day, the change came, and at last others 
told me Helen was in consumption. I knew it then, I felt it then, that my 
darling was doomed to the narrow house, that the charnel was to close 
over the fair face, and that I was to be alone in the world—alone with a 
great sorrow, until I shouki tread the path by which she sped before 
me. At last her weakness |ecame greater, and the hectic more con- 
tinued. Her eyes now were ever lit with that unearthly brillianey which 
shows the fire of life to be burning out with its own ardour. Her checks 
glowed with the fearsome fiush more constantly, A cough racked her 
fragile frame with its ernel paroxysms, and she came no more to meet 
ine, but I went now to her bedside. The parting hour was near. I slept 
not in the nights, but thought in the silence of my own chamber, how 
great my sorrow was, and watched for the morning, to fly from my home, 
and lose myself in my avocations. So time rolled by; Clristinas came 
and went, and the last night but one of the old yearcame. ‘The snow 
fell fast, and the wild gusts of wind swept coldly through the whitened 
streets, as I ascended the steps to my own house, returning after my 
weary day of toil and danger by the beds of death and weakness. [ 
knocked, and as the door was opened, a woman siepped out by me. 
Thinking it might be some one who had been requesting my attendance, | 
entered the dining-room and sate down. 

*** How is He'en?” said I to the housekeeper, who entered. 

“The same way, sir,” she replied. ‘* She is anxious to see you.” 

“T arose and went up to my child’s bedside, and clasped her pale, thin 
hand. Her face brightened at my presence. 

“ * Dear pa,’” she said, “ ‘I feared you would not be home in time. You 
know I may not stay long with you now. I dreamed but last night I hod 
arrived at that bright place where the angels surround the throne of Him 
who «died for us, and now I shall not be long dreaming; [ have begua 
my journey.’” 

“She nad been in her days of health wondrously precocious, but sincs 
her illne-s her words had a wisdom in them far beyond her years. Now 
she gazed at me out of those deep and lustrous eye:, as if she sought 
to read my soul. I knew not the meaning-of her glance. 

“* Have [ ever annoyed you,” sbe said, ‘or pained you for all y.ur 
kindness and love to me ?”” 

“Never! my child,’ I replice.l, ‘never! you were always my pride 
and my joy, and too good for this world.’ 

“*Tf Ihave, you will forgive me,’ sits sail. ‘I wish anyone had ever 
pained or troubled me, that I might forgive the pang or trouble now. It 
is a blessed thing to pardon,’ 

* Dear chiid! the words fell upon my heart like a reproach, I was 
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tauzht the glory of faith by ababe. I had a great deal to forgive, and I 
never knew the blessing of making forgiveness, but stood up in my manhood 
darkened by pride, and saw only anger, and not pity in my soul. There 
were tears in my eyes, which burned my cheeks like molten lead. ‘The 
barren rock needed a second blow of the prophet’s staff—my heart was 
touched but once, whea it yielted the living waters. Where was the poor 
sinful wanderer now, that I might feel the joy of mercy in my spirit, in 
saying, § too, could forgive ? 

“ As if Helen knew what was passing in my mind, she said to me, 

“**] weary you, and yon are tired enough; go and rest, but come to 
me again,’” 

“JT went from her chamber to my own, and casting myself on my 
knees, I prayed. 

*“* Looking back, now, I see how wisely God orders events to our eter- 
nal good. A little child wis put before me, as a child was put before 
wiser and better than me, fur a likeness to model my spirit for heaven. 
The words of Him of Nazareth echoed in my ear—‘ Amen I say unto you, 
unless ye become like unto this little oae, ye shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ 

* All that night I lay sleepless, and there came a consciousness of a 
strange presence in the house. I heard a soft foot on the stairs, and knew 
it came and weat trom Helen’s chamber. A thought of who it might be 
crossed my mind, and then was dismissed. Tine wanderer had not couie 
back yet, surely. 

* The next morning, in the first light, I stood again by the bedside of 
the sufferer. She was resting, in the grey dawn, wearied with the long, 
sick vigil. A smile swept her face, and she murmured in her rest. Did 
J hear the broken words aright, and were they an endearment of her ab- 
sent parent ? 

‘I did not disturb the sleeper, but went forth. That day I had received 
a summons to attend a consultation fifty miles away. It was near mid- 
night when I reached my home. ‘Tue snow fell heavily as I waited for the 
door to be opened, 

«+ What of Helen?” said I to the servant, the moment I crossed tke 
threshold. 

“ ¢Qh, sir, Miss Helen is dying!’ ” said she, wiping the tears from her 
eyes. 

“JT heard no more, I asked no more. I ascended the stairs into the 
little chamber, where eternity was opening for one human soul at all 
events. The silence was broken by the rapid inspirations of the dying 
child. To her bed I directed my gaze. Pale as if exanimate she lay; 
the rose gone from her cheeks, the light gleaming no more in her eyes, bat, 
as if my entrance called her back from death, she half rose, caught my 
hand ia hers—she smiled. 

*** Mother !’” she exclaimed. 

‘* Out of the shadow of the dim room came a woman—lowly beside 
the bed she knelt. Her fac: was pale and wora, bat upon it there was 
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no despair written. I had seen it beautiful and radiant many a day 
before. It was the memoried face of the wanderer. The child took her 
hand, placed it in mine. 

‘*¢ Blessed are the merciful, ” she murmured, “‘for—they shall receiv, 
—me' 3 ” 

«My hand closed upon the hand of her who had fled from my home, 
and my heart opened in pardon. The child saw it all. A smile dwelt 
upon her pallid lips, and lit up her eyes. A sob broke from my wife. 

“¢ Hush,’” I said, ‘** there should be no sorrow here.’ ” 

“ The brow of the forgiven was bent down in prayer. I looked at my 
darling as the fire of life went out in its temple. Tnere was a shiver— 
a sigh—and my child was an angel. One cry of grief broke from my 
heart, one gush of tears suffused my eyes, and I knelt and prayed with 
true and hamble resignation. “* Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.’ A moment or two to grief, and then a struggle with pride for 
victory. 1t blesses me now to think that the latter nature was triumphan'. 
I spoke to my wife. 

“© Come, Maria,’” said I, ‘*‘ arise! this is the hand of Gol.’ ” 

* But she did not arise. Her hand was stiff and heavy iu mine. I 
called one of the servants over. I thought she had fainted. I rushed 
to the window, flung it open, and bore her to it. A stream of blood 
bubbled across her lips. She was more pale than the dead. She was 
dead. Two souls had sped together before the tribunal of the All-Just, 
and All-Merciful. I looked out into the night. The snow-drifts whirled ia 
the eddies of the wind, and lay far and wide as I could see. ‘The skics 
were dark and gloomy as my soul. The world seemed emblematic of 
the grave—the earth clad in a winding-sheet—the firmament sable as a 
pall. It was a picture of despair. Death within—death without, and 
sorrow mourning loss. Down the snow-drift came, thicker, whiter—whis- 
pers of the storm rose and murmared like a voice of agony through the 
trees. I resigned myself to the influences of despair around me—but 
hush—the clock strikes twelve. The bells peal out from the steeple, 
ringing in the new year. The world ceases not its revolution until the 
destinies of the Creator are fulfilled. Out’ of death springs life, out of 
sorrow springs gain, for God is in heaven, and orders all things. Who 
shall impeach his wisdom ? 

Oftea comes back to me, my friends, the memory of that chamber, where 
the dead lay that winter night—often in my lonely hours—bat ever when 
the snow whitens on the hills; and surely on the recurrence of this, the 
last eve of the passing year. Wherever this hour finds me, by land or 
sea, I see again before me the faces and the forms of those I loved and lost, 
The one young and beautiful—radiant with whe light her life never for- 
feited. The other with the hope of forgiveness—around her the glory of her 
loveliness, shadowed, it may be, by the gloom of sin and the mourafulness 
of sorrow—but still, each stain of earth hidden in the brightness of a greac 
mercy. Now, far away from the tomb wherein they sleep—through the night 
and through the storm—through the passions of warring men on the battle 
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field of the armed hosts around, I have seen again the vision, and my 
soul has sought the dead through the snow drifts. 

We were silent again when the Doctor ceased; Mourad Bey had bent 
down his face till it lay in his outstretched palms. The fire, almost extin- 
guished flamed and flickered no more. I looked on my two companions 
and thought the strange episode over, when from the advanced trenches 
came the report of one rifle and then another. Quick rattled the shots. I 
sprang to my feet, grasped my sword, Tom Spence sounded the alarm. 
There was a rush and a trampling of feet, and retreating came our men from 
their position. With a sabre gash in his head, the officer in advance came up. 

“ Ready, Walton!” he shouted, ‘‘the Russians are coming up in force ; 
they have surprised us,” 

Mourad Bey dashed down and rallied our retreating men, forming them 
in the cover of the ruined battery. In one instant the enemy were upon us. 

* Fire!” shouted Mourad. 

A sheet of flame answered his command. The head of the advancing 
line was broken. “ Give them the steel!” he exclaimed; “hurrah, my men!” 

Forward he dashed, the company following him. The Russians stood 
one moment, wavered, and fled. We followed them, and half an hour had 
not elapsed when we held our positions unmolested again. 

I returned to the battery, and amongst the wounded aad killed, who lay 
on the slope before it, was Mourad Bey, surrounded by some officers. A 
ball had passed through his chest. 

“‘ Where is Percival ?” I asked of one of the group. 

“Dead |’ he whispered, ‘“‘ within the battery; he was shot through the — 
brain.” 

Mourad Bey heard my question, but not the reply. 

“ Come here,” he said, hoarsely. “ Tell Percival that though I wronged 
him in thought, he was saved a greater wrong. Maria was to meet me at 
Paris, where I was serving in the French army. At first I was to have 
seen her in England, but I was refused leave of absence. The diligence 
in which she was coming upset. She received an injury in the chest, and 
was brought into an hospital of the Sisters of Mercy. At her con- 
valescence she wrote to me, saying that we should never meet again. I 
called to see her there, but she refused to see me. I called again, 
and she was gone. For some time I sought everywhere I thought 
she might be, but we never met, nor did I know her fate until this night. 
She was penitent—but I—what am I?—God help me—and have mercy !” 
He made a sudden movement, as if of pain, and stood staggeriag on his 
feet. tle placed his hand on the spot whence the blood was welling, and 
stretching his arms, as if to grasp at something, fell back heavily, dead. 
At last I knew the mystery which baffied me untill then ; Frederick Fenton 
iay before me in the corse of Mourad Bey. : 

I look now to the scene, and behold it pictured by fancy vividly as then. 
The blood-stained place—the dark group—the dead around—-the sinned 
against, and the sianing—the solemn silence, and the snow flakes falling 
ceaselessly through the gloomy air of that New Year’s Eve in the Crimea, 
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A Frew weeks ago, when comfortably ensconced in a first-class carriage of 
the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland, flying along, with the hope, 
if.all went well, of reaching my destination, the town of Galway, in five- 
and-a-half hours after we had left the Broadstone Terminus behind, [ 
was not a little amused by overhearing a series of lamentations carried on 
by two of my fellow-travellers (elderly, nice-looking ladies) on all the ter- 
rible innovations of this age of steam—the greatest and most dreadful of 
ail of which seemed, according to their ideas, to be the introduction of 
railroads into Ireland; the fearful necessity of being obliged to endure 
being cooped up so entirely at the mercy of two men, who might be, per- 
haps were, at the very moment quite under the influence of some spirituous 
liquor, i.e., the engine-driver and guard of the train; the danger of cross- 
ing the Athlone suspension bridge over the Shannon—there might be some 
vessel passing under, and the train might arrive before its time, when 
there would not be time to stop it or to close the bridze perfectly ; then, 
the frightfully rapid rate of driving. “Oh! was not the dear old slow- 
going canal-boat so much more preferable to this terrible flying, at 
the imminent risk of one’s life?” One asked the question, to which the 
other replied a mournful affirmative; and mentally I recalled the long one- 
and-twenty hours of freezing in winter and suffocating in summer [, had 
sometimes experienced in the cabin of that dear departed friend, and sub- 
scribed, in an aside, a most emphatic negative, whilethé old-worldladies went 
on descanting on its superiority. ‘The agreeable company—the friendships 
for life formed there—the calling forth of the various amiable and una- 
miable characteristics of each traveller—the nice, homely, sociable dinners, 
when one had time to enjoy (?) what one paid for, not being obliged to 
hurry away from one’s scarcely tasted bowl of soup, with only a pair of 
scalded lips, when the shrill whistle of the engine summons one to continus 
the momentarily suspended flight ; though that flight does bring one home 
to enjoy our dinner, with all the dear home faces beaming around the nicely 
roasted leg of mutton, the tender white-skinued chickens, which one has 
not had the pleasure of seeing undergoing the last agonies some t'vo or 
three hours before, as I remember te have done once in the canal-boat 
long ago, on my first voyage to the “ Ancieni Citie of the Tribes :” it is 
so long that, being still obliged to bear the patronymic of my parents, | 
shall not here mention the number of years, though I was then only a school 
girl, going home for the vacation. The journey was pleasant enough to 
me then. In after years, wnen the world had grown less beautiful, I won- 
dered why I found a night ia the canal-boat so wearisome; and now I 
marvel much how it was at all endurable, now that I have experienced 
the delights of flying to my home, supported by the nice soft cushions, iu 
a snug, warm riilway carriage; and I have just thought I should write a 
short sketch of that canal voyage for the benefit of the uninitiated, and ask 
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nty readers, would they have joiaed with the “ ayes” or the “noes” in 
that carriage ? 

We arrived at the harbour of Portobello at a little after one o’clock, 
having been recommended to be early in the field, and secure comfortable 
seats near oue of the doors of the cabin; but, early as we were, we were too 
late for that; asin one corner was already established a comfortable-]s0king 
Englishman, who begged he might be allowed to keep his seat by this door, 
as from it he could have the best view of the country as we passed along; 
and opposite to him was a nice, mild, lady-like woman, with spectacles ou, 
while at the further end a silver-haired, venerable clergyman had taken his 
seat ; and at the other side of the litile fireplace was a door leading out to 
the captain’s cabin, a stairs going up to the deck. Here, by this door, my 
sister and I determined to make ourselves as comfortable as possible. ‘The 
cabin was a long, narrow apartment, along either side of which ran a 
bench, covered with red moreen, and hard enough te have been stuffed with 
paving stones, but I believe it was really with chopped hay, and cipable of 
accommodating on each seat fifteen uncrinolined individuals, who might sit 
there comfortably enough ona cold wiater’s day, with a roaring turf fire in 
the small grate, as I have done more than once, while the boat was being 
slowly forced through a sheet of ice, several inches in thickness. But this 
was a hot holiday before the time wher St. Swithin commences the per- 
formance of his kiud (?) office for our sins; and this same paved bench 
was, when night closed around, to serve us thirty poor travellersin the stead 
of beds, whereon to stretch our weary limbs. Well, between the seats ran 
a narrow table of about a foot-and-a-half in width, which was now covered 
wit the small parcels of the passengers—books, boxes, baskets, dressing- 
cases, and, oh, horror! a cage, containing a fine singing canary. 

After the boat had commenced its motion, and when all the passengers 
had taken their seats, we ascended on deck to enjoy the fresh air, and ad- 
mire the splendid action of the three spanking steeds ambling along the 
bank, (the towing-path is, I believe, the technical term,) and which, fast- 
ened to our mode of conveyance by a tolerably thick rope, propelledit througk 
the dark waters at the rapid rate of about three miles an hour. Several of the 
inmates of the down-stairs region had also turned out on deck, amongst 
them was a timid-hearted youth, who taking me under his guidance, intro- 
duced me to the second cabin, the company of which seemed preparing to 
be very merry and jovial, with the aid of a piper and a fiddler, who were 
already plying their art, and trying in vain to silence the squalling of some 
three or four unfortunate infants whose lungs had not yet got accustomed 
to the fumes of tobacco smoke with which this second saloon was half 
filled, One of the babies and its mother particularly attracted the atten- 
tion of my companion; it was a fat, obstreperous urchin of about two 
years of age, struggling, and nearly overpowering the fragile being who 
tried to hold it. Half-clad, pale and worn, her large violet eyes filling 
with tears, spoke volumes for the sadness of the life with which their 
expression was eloquent too, as she turned them sadly to her nearest neigh- 
boar, a dark, sallow man, who was trying, in brosen English, to make her 
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understand that he would conquer the wild spirit of her lovely boy if she 
would entrust him to his care. The tobacco fumes being too strong fér 
my lungs also, we only paused for the moment while Mr. Blake explained 
the Italian’s kindly intentions to the wearied mother, and saw a grateful 
smile for a moment light up her lovely face. Then, we reascended to the 
deck, and in doing so, must needs pass through the kitchen, where Mr. b. 
drew my attention to the two large pots steaming away on the fire, and 
watched over by the helmsman (who did not need neglect his own particu- 
lar duty at the moment, the fire being close by his station,) in the absence 
of the grinning cuisinier, who was at present engaged leaning over the rail, 
and, as appeared to me, regarding the loveliness of his countenance, as 
reflected in the cool, tranquil depths beneath, but alas! on closer inspec- 
tion, I found him more usefully employed in expediting the death throes of 
three or four animals of the feathered kind, which Mr. B. assured me, 
were the fowls destined for our dinner at five o'clock; and to my eager 
question of would there be anything beside, he replied by pointing to the 
one pot, which already contained a fine leg of mutton, and in which the 
still bleeding chickens were soon to be its companions. By the way, I 
wonder did that able inventor of ways and means for cheap, expeditious, 
and easily accomplished cookery, M. Soyer, ever discover, that long before 
his day, or the terrible Crimean campaign, we, poor uncultivated Irish, had 
practised the art of cooking a variety of comestibles in one vessel, without 
anyone, in eating, being able to find out that there was a mighty great 
lack of saucepans on board of the Grand Canal Co.’s vessels. At five 
o'clock it was announced that the contents of the two “ bilers” were spread 
on the ample board below, and on our again adjourning to the saloon, there 
were my acquaintances of the bloody heads, looking plump, and tolerably 
white, on a dish in the centre of the table, but with them, any further in- 
timacy I entirely eschewed. At the foot was a large dish of bacon and 
cabbage, while at the head, a splendid leg of mutton, smothered in carrots, 
parsnips, and turnips, stood its ground, nor did it stand there long 
Whether its flavour was improved by the mixture of juices emanated ir 
boiling, from its several companions, or whether the salubrious breezes 
blowing from the canal, had sharpened the appetites and teeth of the com- 
pany, | know not, but judging from the appearance of the dishes when 
leaving the table, I should say none of them but Mr. B. and myself had 
discovered the secret of the chickens. The dinner hour was well-timed to 
take place, when for several miles we glided peacefully along, our progress 
uninterrupted by any bumping up or down, or knocking against the sides 
of those terrible locks, at the first of which my sister had nearly fainted 
from real fright, and had to be supported into the air by a gallant captain 
of a line regiment, who was accompany:ng a stern-looking father to Shan- 
non Harbour, and who at first was much engaged in cursing his hard fate at 
having allowed himself to be trepanned into such “* an infernal hole,” much to 
the horror of the mild lady in spectacles, who evidently seemed to consider 
him a Jonah, and I fear wished him in the same comfortable quarters 
where the disobedient prophet found himself located. This lady and I 
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were fast progressing in friendship until when after the dinner cloth was 
removed, and hot water and glasses, with the other appendages, appeared, 
f declared my intention of having a small share from Mr. B’s tumbler, de- 
dining the kindly offer of the Reverend Father Maguire, who being a fol- 
lower of Father Matthew, but not being able, for his health’s sake, utterly 
to abstain from all spirituous drinks, had supplied himself with a small 
phial of the essence of peppermint, which he proceeded to mix in a tumbler 
of hot water, and drank, after offering each of us a glass of it, as compo- 
sedly as did his companions their more favorite beverage—whiskey. 

Our return to the deck, from this mixture of odours, was indeed de- 
lightful ; the air seemed fresher, and the delicious perfume of the heather, 
wafted towards us on the evening breeze, was sweeter than it had ever 
seemed before. 

Oh! it was pleasant, sitting on that low seat, looking into the calm, 
dark water, through which we moved so silently and placidly along, with 
the clear, broad sky above, and the dark Bog of Allen stretching far away 
on either hand, with its patches of orange moss lichen, shining out here 
and there, like the gold setting of a bog-oak ornament, and beyond the 
bog, in the distance, might be seen green fields, dotted with cattle, and 
blending beautifully away with the blue hills of the Queen’s County ; and, 
as the evening advanced, the landscape assumed almost an Italian character 
—though my saying so mightily amused the afore-mentioned gallant cap- 
tain, who, of course, had been in Italy, until we were joined by Father 
Maguire, who to my great joy, agreed with me. “ Yes,” he said, ‘‘I have 
seldom seen those clonds of peculiarly lovely rose and gold, in a northern 
sky, shedding their rich glow over all the earth around us—I could almost 
fancy myself in Ital); this quiet moving through the still waters, and the 
intense repose and coloring of the landscape—see yonder group; can 
anything be more perfect than the attitudes there? The man indolently 
leaning against the dark turf clamp, scarcely turns his eyes toward us, while 
the bare-footed girl with her gown pinned up, pauses in her work of filling 
the turf-kish, with her hand raised to shade her eyes for the better view- 
ing of the party on board; and like his master, the sleepy horse stands 
unheedingly, with turned-back ears and half-closed eyes, while the shaggy 
yellow dog flies barking at the heels of our scarcely more lively steeds—it 
is truly a beauteous landscape.” But its beauty and the explanation thereof 
were alike wasted on all our companions save the knitting lady, and even 
she began to gather up her balls and move toward the cabin, where the 
tea-urn awaited us. Immediately after the disappearance of this beverage, 
the cabin-boy again entered, bearing two large candelabra, which he 
fastened by straps to the ceiling, and then proceeded to provide each 
passenger with a pillow. Who was it? some great tragic author, who, 
when his natural genius failed him, was wont to aid his creative powers 
by supping off underdone pork. He had never experienced a night’s re- 
pose on a pillow in a canal boat, or he would surely ever after have spared 
his digestive organs at the expeuse of the less serious suffering of a large 
amount of crick in the neck. Tuey were little hard rolly-pollies about 
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two inches in height, and the covering and stuffing were of the same 
materials used in the benches on which we all sat ourselves down with 
our pillows—one before each passenger, on the table whereon he was 
expected to place his weary head and be as comfortable as possible, now 
with both the doors carefully closed, the six windows ditto, and hermeti- 
cally sealed with large wooden shutters slided ont over them. I cannot 
answer for the sensations of my companions; but I remember a strange 
kind of numbness in my head when, after a few hours’ restless slumbering, 
in which I had been several times held up by the chin to look at London, 
and obliged to walk several miles, bearing on my head a heavy pail of 
water, to be hung for a murder I, of course, had not committed; at the 
end I starfed up with a cry and escaped the hangman’s hands, thereby 
disturbing the knitting lady, who took up her pins and went on as if she 
had never left off. I still feel the hot steaming air with which the apart- 
ment was filled, in which the long-wicked candles burned dim and dis- 
mal, and the walls, my clothes, everything seemed imbrued with the 
breaths of our still sleeping companions. ‘There was close by me a win- 
dow, and, noiselessly as possible, J slid back a small piece, thereby rousing 
the light-sleeping mistress of the canary, who sharply requested it should 
be closed again; her dear littie bird would be ruined by the night air. 
She was safe in a snug corner herself; the other lady smiled despairingly, 
and signed to me to obey, which | reluctantly did by closing the glass; but 
the shutter proved rambunctious, and for no effort of mine would again move 
out of is groove; but my shaking of it at length aroused Mr. Blake, who 
sat by me, and, in starting suddenly back, was kind enough fo test the skin 
of his cranium by running it through a pane of glass. Oh! was there not 
a commotion? Nearly all the sleepers were awakened ; some by the crash 
of the glass, others by the exclamation of despair from the mistress of the 
dear little bird. Some rejoiced over the catastrophe, whilst others were 
loud in their complaints and forebodiogs of all the rheamatics and sore 
throats which were to follow; and, in the midst of it, some of us, my sister 
and I included, made our escape to the deck. There we found that the 
beautiful sunset of the previous evening had not foretold truly, when we 
hoped from it a continuance of dry weather. There was now a light, 
drizzling mist; yet we preferred remaining out until our lungs had gotten 
slightly purified. But, in order to do this, it was necessary to have an 
additional muffling. We had not thought of fetching in our cloaks wheu 
last on deck; but we remembered to have left them on the seat, where we 
vainly sought them now; but, after some looking about, my sister spied a 
red plaid shawl she recognised peeping out from under the large tarpaulin 
which protected the luggage from the weather, and she seized the coruer 
to pull it out; bat it would not come for the gentle force, so she was con- 
strained to try again more fiercely, and more fiercely was she resisted by a 
hoarse growl from within, which specdi ly sent her to the farthest side of 
the deck. However, we reflected that there had been no ferocious 
animal visible on board, and thorght we might together proceed to the 
attack, which we did, and were now received by a growl ofa more tangibic 
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form, in the shape of a hearty “*d— you!” accompanied by the appear- 
ance of a heavy booted foot in a not very friendly attitude. Our amaze- 
ment was not much diminished at being informed by one of the boatmen 
that it belonged to the captain, who had gone to sleep under the tarpaulin, 
This man assisted us in our effurts to awake the captain to a sense of the 
true owner of his blanket, but only received a larger supply of growls anid 
curses ; and so failing of success, we were even obliged to take refuge 
again in the long oven below—there to see the rest of the night passed 
more tolerably, as Mrs. Holt and I entered into a partnership of our pillows, 
and placing them on the seat, one on top of the other, with a large cloak o/ 
her’s above them, we slept very comfortably, with our foreheads in rather 
close proximity, to the evident horror of my knitting friend, and, with my 
legs stretched along behind my sister, it was nota bad arrangement. She 
had taken possession, and made herself very snug in the corner vacated by 
the Englishman, who had gone on deck to see the country, and came in 
shivering at eight o’clock to breakfast, not at all in love with our Ivish 
mists; though his enjoyment thereof had caused him to escape the delight- 
ful music with which the sleepers in the cabin had been regaled by that 
sweet minstrel in the cage, the canary, for the two preceding hours. When 
it commenced its matitutinal hymn, Father Maguire had mildly suggested 
a covering over the cage as a silencer; which suggestion was received in 
such bad part by its gentle mistress, that his reverence was fain to take 
refuge under the mists above, from whence he now returned, with his 
kindly face bearing a very solemn expression, which diffused itself over 
every face round the table, when he told us that, in bis brief absence, he 
had been called apon to hear the last confession of one of the second cabin’s 
passengers, & most interesting young woman, who had snddenly burst a 
blood vessel, and now lay sleeping the deep slumber which no sound of 
earth would ever disturb, in the captain’s little cabin. He added, that she 
had a child with her, a fine boy of two yearsold, who clung steadfastly to an 
Italian man, who, all the other passengers said, had been most kind and 
attentive to the dying mother all the journey. Then Mr. Blake and [ 
recognised the pale and beautiful woman whose worn features and weary 
eye had attracted us in the second cabin when we visited it. In after 
years, I heard ‘the story of her life.’ Carefully and tenderly nurtured in 
her youth, to die alone amongst strangers in the after-cabin of a canal- 
boat, tortured and smothered all that last night of her sad life with the 
aoise of bagpipes and fiddles, the air filled with tobacco smoke and whis- 
key! The good priest ended his short account of the mother’s death by a 
petition for a subscription for the little orphan she had left, which was 
warmly responded to by all on board. The breakfast passed over silently, 
with only a few complaints of the nonfreshness of the eggs, and with a 
slight exclamation of horror from the young officer, when, in passing 
through a lock, a bumping of the boat against its side seut a scalding 
eup of tea, which he was handing my sister, streaming down over his 
trousers. I should like to ask him now which is pleasantest, that warm 
bathing of his knees or the scalling of the lips in a cup Of coffee at Mul- 
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lingar? Bat I have never seen him since. He left us about two hours 
after at Shannon Harbour, where he changed into the fly, or fast boat, for 
conveyance across that noble river, and on to Ballinasloe ; and a delightful 
change it was, notwithstanding the five minutes of terror we endured while 
one of the horses, which was new to the work, proving restive, and dis- 
playing a strong inclination to kick a passage for itself and companions 
through the frail wooden bridge over which they were passing, and which 
I conceived to be the sole barrier between us and eternity. I understand 
it did once happen that, in crossing the Shannon during a strong gale of 
wind, the boat got separated from its conveying steeds, and being blown 
over and away down the stream, allon board of her who could not swim 
perished in the blue waters. But we got safely across, and in two hours 
more were landed, with thankful hearts, at Ballinasloe, where we bid adieu 
to our companions, shaking hands, and hoping we should ere long meet 
again, and renew onr acquaintance of the night, Many of them I have 
since met and recognised, but been recognised by none—not even my kind 
friend and pillow-sharer, Mrs. Holt. By having a carriage to meet us at 
Ballinasloe, we escaped the long wearisome drive on Bianconi's car, which 
started from the point of the boat’s arrival as soon after that as possible ; 
that is, when the walls of luggage had been built up and securely fastened 
by ropes, which took some time to do, and often had to be repeated on 
the road. Then, the giving way of the sustaining cords caused a very 
disagreeable lurching of the said wall to take place; thereby sometimes 
endangering the limbs of one or two gentlemen of an aspiring nature, who 
wished to exalt themselves above their neighbours by seating themselves 
on top of the luggage, and resting their feet on the shoulders of those 
below. But I am not on Bianconi’s car to-day ; that would ocenpy some 
seven or eight hours longer, along a dusty, and generally bleak and 
ugly road, which we traversed in our lighter vehicle in half the time, and 
alighted at our home in a little more than five-and-twenty hours after our 
departure from Portobello, Five-and-twenty, and five-and-a-half! Oh, 
noisy and unpicturesque, “long may you reign ;” as we Galwegians say, 
and far, may your kingdom be extended, you sociable, comfortable iron 
road! and for comfort and safety, though not for cheapness, you, Midland 
Great Western of Ireland, are certainly the King of Railroads. 
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Enor was selfish ; her ambition grasped 

At the whole world; for she desired to be 

Its sole inheritress and occupant, 

That she might rule it, and, thereby upborne, 

Dread not a rival. So, on New Year’s night, ] 
Her mother dead, but living in God’s grace, 
Lifted her hands before the Living Light, 
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And prayed her erring child might be unyoked 
From the foul wickedness that filled her heart. 
Then from the threshold of the Heavens there stole 
The solemn angel of our nightly rest, 

And touched her lids with darkness and she slept. 


So from that misty depth of sleep she woke, 
The rain upon her eyelids, white and frore, 
Like double moons half rimmed with dusk ec'ipse. 
The breathless hollow of the kindling dawn, 
With one clear star trembling within its palm, 
Fainted along the levels of the east. 
Far in the chilly twilight a great cloud 
Loomed mountain high, with alabaster sides, 
And gusty terraces of frozen snow, 
Like the broad canvass of some windless ship 
Becalmed on the green seas below the moon. 
And Enor, rising, leant her cheek awhile 
On her veined hand, and questioned thus herself— 
“ What Land is this ?” and knowing not the clime 
Lapsed into thinking silence. 
Then a bird, 
Like to a pulsing rainbow, from the branch 
Of a great citron jewelled with ripe fruit 
Scattered his crystal prayers upon the morn 
That gathered slowly, eastward of the isle, 
Paving the frore seas with unresting fires, 
And Enor, with her hand close to her cheek, 
Listened in peace. Slowly from out the west 
The land breeze from the cedared shores biew faint 
And past a promontory, purple beaked, 
Flocks of white pigeons from the blossomed cliffs 
Plunged upward through the glory of the dawn. 
Still sang the bird ° 
On the green citron tree, in Enor’s ear, 
Music that touched the sense like gusts of prayer 
Blown from the open gates of Paradise. 
And from the bosky hollows of the woods, 
From echoing aisles columned with sculptured trunks 
Of massive maple and unflowering elm, 
Trickled the tired moan of exhaustless streams 
Flocding their broken lightnings round the stones. 
Then Enor rose, 
Scattered her rich locks o’er her shoulders round 
That flashed like lilies through the tangled reeds 
Goldened by Autumn on the river’s brim. 
And o’er the silent lawn and thro’ the dews 
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And fragrant meadows of that wondrous land 
Passed to the upland, hooded in grey cloud. 
Nor shape of man or woman crossed her path. 
The deer, with white starred foreheads, in the copse 
Tost their brown antlers through the rainy boughs, 
Then vanished in the fern. The lotus plant 
Breathed its dreamy odours on the air. 
Clustered with rich fruit seeded, at the core, 
Green vineyards danced among the knotted trees. 
The orange all aflame, with lamps of fire, 
Bent to her palm; but onward went Enor 
Until the misty wind her forehead blowing 
Brought happy tidings of a fountain close, 
And soon the flash and tinkle of a brook 
Shot on her eye eye and ear. 

Close, she beheld 
A round of palms ringing a bubbling well, 
Frothing like troubled diamond. As she neared 
A snow cloud of columbines, from the brim, 
lose like a rushing mist up to the waste 
Where the pale dawn had folded the last star. 
Then, crossing her chill forehead, she knelt down 
On a brown rock graven with bended knees 
And wept in her distress: and stooping low 
Saw the rich heavens and the pointed palms— 
Saw her own face, stained with the dews of sleep, 
Far down the broken chrystal of the well; 
And praying inwardly she dipped her hand 
Into the frigid lymph, and, thirsting, drank. 
And lo she woke unto her waking sense 
And heard her sister’s lute amid the leaves, 
Saw the sun dancing on her chamber wall, 
And Christ, our Saviour, smiling on her dreams. 


Thus runs the burgher’s legend. From the hour 
She woke unto the world, Enor became 
Gracious in all kindly offices, 

And so unselfish that when Death, at last 
(God’s second minister of dreamless rest), 

Came to her side, the happy birds of Heaven 
Found not a crumb to gather on her floors. 

The holy Poor hung garlands on her tomb, 

And on the gravestone, slabbed above her dust, 
Her epitaph is graven —Cuarity. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE FIRE; OR HOME 
AND NO HOME. 
A FAIRY TALE WITHOUT FAIRIES, 


“ Where shail I dine this Christmas ?” said Frank Raymond, a confirmed 
bachelor, who, though blessed with a good mother and affectionate sisters, 
preferred eating his roast beef and plum-pudding anywhere rather than at 
home. We speak of home in the sense of the ** maternal roof,” for Frank 
had long ceased to live there ; and why his tastes led him to choose for 
his company people who had not a drop of his own blood in their veins, 
in preference to those who had nursed him in infancy, and had experienced 
with him all the joys and troubles of childhood, it is impossible to decide. 
But that the same feeling dwells in the breasts of many roving bachelors 
at this moment no one will deny; and it is not a little remarkable 
that a young man who has been some time abroad in the wide world 
will make any excuse rather than visit what should be his home. ‘‘ Where 
shall I dine this Christmas?” In answering this question, Frank was assisted 
by reference to his pocket-book, which contained the names and addresses 
of several friends, who had invited him to partake of the annual feast. 
“TI won't dine with Johnson!” he cries (passing in review the claims of 
each to his consideration;) “ he is always growling at his wife. Nor. 
with Jackson, for he is always quarrelling with his cock. 1 won’t try 
Tomkins again, for the last time I was there I paid for six months’ dinners 
in the money I lost at cards. I don’t care to go to Jenkins’s—he gives 
bad wine; nor to Simkins’s—he gives no wine at all. I won't go to 
Burke’s—he has too many children; nor to Blake’s—he has no children 
at all (and I like a few juveniies at holiday-time). I won’t go to Ma- 
guire’s—he always gives boiled beef instead of roast; norto Murphy’s— 
he always gives roast turkey instead of boiled. I shan’t risk O’ Hea’s again— 
he keeps a bad cook; nor O’Shea’s—he keeps no cook at all. I won’t go 
to Cogan’s—he sends one away too early; nor to Hogan’s—he makes one 
stay too late. I can’t go to Hanagan’s—he has a daughter, who expects 
me to marry her, and she has no money; nor to Finnigan’s—he has a son, 
who wants to marry my sister, and he has no money. I'll go to my uncle 
Tom’s; no, I won’t—it’s too slow. I'll patronise my Aunt Martha; no, 
I won’t—it’s too fast. Where shaliI dine? Strongbow asked me to come 
to him if I had ‘no better engagement’—that looks shady. Longbow 
begged me to dine with him if I didn’t object to a plain dinner—that looks 
suspicious. Daly was too pressing; Bailey was too lukewarm. If I go 
to Nokes’s, Stokes will be jealous, If I neglect Reynolds, he will be 
offended, for I promised him; and (now I think of it) so I did Barton; 
and— Confusion to all the invitations! People don’t ask you in 
the same way at Christmas as they do at any other time. I won’t dine at 
all this year; and either everybody will be offended or nobody will be.” 
Such was the resolution formed by Frank Raymond, after taking 
counsel with himself fora good half-hour, in his solitary room in Marlbo- 
VOL, I, . a 
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rough-street, a few days before Christmas, when the subject of his soliloquy 
generally occupies the attention, more or less, of every single young gen- 
tleman who has not, or wio acts as if he had not, a home to go to at that 
festive season. That he intended to act up to his resolution there can be 
little doubt ; and whether he did so or not, will be seen as the story pro- 
ceeds. On the same night that he gave vent to the above reflections, he 
was hastening towards home (/is home!) wet to the skin, and perishing 
with cold, when, to his great astonishment, he was accosted by a sailor, 
who had just emerged from the direction of the North Wall. ‘the man’s 
voice, he thought, was not unfamiliar to him; but he did not claim any 
acquaintance with him, as he had no recollection of his name, and, of course, 
he might naturally be deceived in the supposition that he had met him 
before. 

* Rather late for you to be absent from your ship—is it not ?” said 
Frank, after satisfying himself that, although the man had addressed him 
somewhat abruptly, he meant no harm to him. 

‘It is late,” replled the sailor; “but were it the very dead of night, 
instead of approaching midnight, the vessel should not hold me a moment 
longer.” 

‘Ah! how is that?” inquired Frank. ‘Any epidemic on board, or 
any contagious disease ?” 

* The worst of all diseases,” he replied— a mutiny ; and, whilst all 
the rest of the crew were afflicted with it, I contrived to escape; for J did 
not see the sense of exposing my life to danger because the captain was 
too fond of drink, and the men were trying to get the ship into their own 
hands. So, I watched my opportunity, when there was a slight lull in tle 
storm, and seeing two or three small boats a few yards to the stern, | slid 
down the side of the vessel into the water, depending upon chance to save 
my-elf from drowning. I swam to one of the boats, and soon pulled 
ashore.” 

‘In point of fact, then, you haye run away from your ship?” said 
Frank. 

* I have,” said the sailor. 

* And are near your own home ?”'inquired Frank. 

* I don't know about my own home,” replied the tar ; “ for I never had 
one since I lost my father. No; when! say home, I mean my native city 
of Dublin, where all my family were born, and wherein I was brought up 
to be a respectable landsman, not a poor, outcast seaman, who never knows 
what a comfortable fireside is; and, as to a brother or sister, to give him 
an encouraging squeeze of the hand, why, he might as well be out of the 
world for all the good the world is to him in regard to family affections,” 

** And how came yon to leave your home,” said Frank; “ you, who 
seem to think so much of family comforts and affections ¢” 

“I left it,” replied the seaman, “ because I would not be a burthen to 
my poor broken-hearted mother, who was reduced to a very dependent 
positiqn on the death of my father.” 

** And has your father been long dead ?” 
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“Three years this Christmas.” 

“Do you mean that he died on Christmas-Day?” 

“‘ He disappeared on the morning of Christmas-Day, and my mother 
afterwards received news of his death.” 

“Great powers!” exclaimed Frank, as by this time he arrived at 
his own door; “‘ what a strange coincidence is this! The story is like 
that of my own family; but surely it is more than three years since ° 
(He had now entered the little room on the ground floor, which bounded 
the whole of his worldly possessions, by day as well as by night; and the 
conversation having gradually assumed a tone of peculiar interest and sig- 
nifivance, he very naturally pressed the sailor to follow him.) “It is more 
than three years since” 

“ Since my father,” said the sailor, interrupting him, as the light of a 
candle now enabled them to see each other with tolerable distinctness, * was 
threatened with prosecution for alleged acts of sedition; and, mortified at 
the charge, he fled the country. It might be more than three years, but it 
was on a Christmas morning that he went away; for he could not bear, he 
said, that a sword should be hanging over him on a day which had always 
been devoted to rejoicing. My poor father !” 

“And mine!” exclaimed Frank, as he passed his hand across the 
sailor's forehead, and scanned the manly and expressive, though bronzed 
and careworn, features of his brother, whom he had long lost, and who he 
had reason to think was dead. 

“Js this Frank Raymood ?” cried the sailor, recovering from the 
paroxysm of joy which the recognition had produced. “ Is this my brother 
Frank, whom | never bade ‘ good bye to,’ because I knew he wouldn't let 
me go, if I did ?” 

“Js this my brother Terence,” cried Frank, who calmly said, ‘ good 
morning,’ to his mother and sisters, as usual, and went off, no one knew 
whither, without leaving a mark or a sign by which he might be traced ? 
It is Terence Raymond, though much changed; and I am Frank Raymond, 
perhaps equally changed, though uot by the same causes.” 

A change of clothes for ‘lerence was immediately determined upon by 
application to Frank’s wardrobe; and this task accomplished, the two bro- 
thers sat down, and began a conversation, which lasted till they retired to 


' rest. 


In the morving a discussion took place between them as to the 
mode of proceeding they should adopt during the day. Frank sag- 
gested that Terence should at once hasten to see his mother, who would 
be grieved beyond measure if she discovered that he, whom she had thought 
lost, had been some time within reach of her without making it his first 
duty to gladden her eyes by his presence. It was agreed that Terence 
should delay his visit to his mother until Christmas Day, and that I'rank 
should accompany him to her, and join the domestic circle at the family 
dinner. But still the question, ‘ Where shall I dine this Christmas,” 
remained to be answered. j 

Frank sat himself down immediately facing the fire—one foot on each 
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hob, his arms folded across his breast, and his eyes resting intently upou 
the smiling embers, which rapidly inspired him with romantic thoughts and 
gentle promptings, ending at length in a fit of musing, such as every man 
has more or less experienced, who has found himself the sole occupant of 
a room, with the sparkling, well-kindled fuel winking and dancing before 
him. Gradually he became lost in a fit of abstraction, which completely 
severed him from the outer world, and riveted his attention on one 
absorbing subject—the hopes and joys of Christmas. Oh! could he, 
the almost unconscious muser, once again witness the scenes he 
now remembered, how amply would he be repaid for all his past 
troubles, and how gladly would he follow that brightest of bright stars 
which led him back to his now-neglected home—neglected in fact, though 
not altogether in thought! Such a boon would indeed be more than he 
deserved ; and yet, the visions which he saw in the peopled fire now glow- 
ing with life before his eyes, seemed to teil him that he was neither hoping 
nor expecting what could never be vouchsafed to him. He saw in the 
moving embers every object which could haply be associated with the spirit 
of Christmas, and in the midst of all stood forth his long lost father. Oppo- 
site to him sat his devoted mother, sacrificing her own enjoyment to the 
happiness of her little ones, two of whom were elambering about her 
neck. ‘There might possibly be a tear in the mother’s eye, but it was 
a tear of joy. Next came dear sister Lucy, with her beaming eyes 
aud thoughtful brow, radiant with vivacity and youth, and fragrant with 
ail the charms of modest worth, flitting to and fro, like a sylph in the 
sunlight, and dropping flowers as it were, on her way. ‘The form of the 
geutle girl seemed almost too aerial for substantial existence; and could 
the genius of the future have communed with her heart, he would, per- 
haps, have left her untouched in her maiden simplicity. The same 
tender and loving creature still held her wonted place in the fire-side 
circle at this mirthful season—joyous and animated as of yore; but a 
degree more thoughtful, no doubt. and wearing upon her pure face a 
few traces of care which the battle of life bad left there. She was no 
longer the sister Lucy of blushing childhood ; but still, to the rapt vision- 
ary who now beheld her, she was the same glittering drop in the cup of 
happiness—the same electric spark which communicated itself with a genial 
glow through the family chain. But not a’one had Lucy returned to the 
home of her childhood on this momentous occasion; for at her side there 
eat the chosen companion of her life—the proud sharer of her cares and 
blessings—the adopted of her heart, and the guardian of her innocence 
—a happy and faithful husband: an addition to the accustomed group, 
which the erratic youth had never before borne witness to. It could not, 
then, be'the Christmas of his earlier days, for, at that time none were 
present save those who claimed kindred with the family. But Heaven 
ordained all things for the best, and who should say that the present an- 
niversary was not the happiest of all? And there was kind, tender- 
hearted grandmother too! in her accustomed corner, smiling at the 
youthful gambols, and contributing her oft-repeated ta'es as a moral to 
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the play which all were engaged in acting; when suddenly, to her great 
consternation, and the amusement of the rest, cousin Robert, not in a 
state of poverty and starvation, but all fresh and blooming with light and 
life, appears upon the scene, wheeling before him a huge snow-ball, which 
he calmly deposits upon the hearth-rug, and ere it begins to melt, conveys 
it back to the garden whence it came—and there comes uncle Peter, too, 
his face radiant with good humour, and his pockets (depend upon it) filled 
with nuts—a fact which is speedily verified by a loud, cracking noise, 
such as uncle Peter’s eccentricity alone could produce. Presently the whole 
hearth seems embroidered with roasted apples, nuts, sweetmeats, oranges, 
dried fruits, and all the various concomitants of a homely feast. A bowlof 
steaming punch ornaments the centre of the table, while the glasses jingle 
around it, and the entire room, as with a touch of Harlequin’s wand, is 
instantly alive with song and dance, “A merry Christmas” is shouted 
on all sides; care is driven from the door; joy and contentment are pro. 
claimed; and the presiding genius of the hour keeps the cheer alive with 
a hearty good will, which is vigorously responded to by everyone. But 
where is brother Terence all this time? ‘Ah! there he is,” exclaims the 
youth. “Terence, I see you at last, bounding into the room with a spring 
as elastic as it was wont to be wien you bounded out of school, and casting 
yourself with pride and gratitude at the parental feet! Terence! welcome 
‘Terence—my long-lost brother, welcome !” 

** Hollo !” shouted a loud voice behind him, accompanied by a vigorous 
tap on the shoulder—* hollo, Frank! Whatails you? Lost in a reverie, 
or buried in a browu study? Do you see any odd charm in the crack- 
ling embers ?” 

“Ts it you, Terence?” cried Frank, shaking off the dreamy abstraction 
which had almost rendered him unconscious of his brother's presence.— 
“ Why, I have been thinking of you; and as to my seeing any odd charm 
in the crackling embers, may I be branded as an impostor, if I have not 
witnessed our Christmas Day in the fire with all the vividness of reality. 
I saw everything—everybody—father, mother, sister Lucy, grandmother, 
cousin Robert, uncle Peter, you, Terence—all, as it used to be in days 
gone by. I cannot, will not, believe that what I have just seen is merely 
the offspring of a diseased imagination. No, Terence; my brain is clear, 
and my mind sound and healthful. But yet, how strange it seems! Is it 
some mysterious power that has been given me to see into the future, and 
to anticipate events which are to be; or is it 7 

** Nonsense !” cried Terence, interrupting him. ‘“ Don’t indulge these 
hallucinations ; but listen to me. ‘To-morrow is Christmas Day, and each 
of us must prepare a little present fur our mother, and one for sister 
Luev.” 

‘“* Dear Lucy will have a participation in her gift, for she is married.” 

“Married! And I not wo know it! Why was I kept in ignorantve of 
this fact 7” 

“ My dear Terence,” said Frank, “ how was it possible for you to know 
it until your retuun home? Your whereavout has always been a profoand 
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secret to everyone. But what shall the presents be?’ he added. They 
paused awhile. 

** Stop !” exclaimed Terence, as a happy thought suddenly occurred to 
his mind. ‘My brain has deen in such a whirl since I left the ship, and 
T have been so much bewildered by what I have seen and heard, that I 
had omitted to tell you a very important and profitable part of my adven- 
tures in the East Indies. You know that I was there at the close of the 
last mutiny in that country, when the day of spoliation had arrived, and 
the gorgeous temples of the Hindoos were exposed to open plunder. In 
the excitement which invariably attends warfare, brutal outrages were 
committed on the persons and property of the unhappy natives ; and it was 
my good fortune to rescue a young woman, the daughter of a noble family, 
from the hands of the soldiery. Her parents marked their sense of gratitude 
to her preserver by presenting me with a necklace of great value, several 
solid pieces of gold, and a large handfal of diamonds and pearls. You 
saw I carried a small wooden box when I came ashore—but perhaps you 
did not observe where I placed it r” 

“1 was s0 overjoyed to see you,” said Frank, “that I could not pos- 
sibly fix my thoughts or attention on anything else.” 

Terence immediately took from under the bedstead a box, such as he 
had described, and, opening it, displayed to the astonished eyes of his 
brother, a costly collection of objects, which amply confirmed the statement 
he had made. 

‘No more need be said,” exclaimed Terence, “ respecting presents to 
our mother and sister. Here is an abundance to choose from; and I am 
too happy, Frank, to place it in your power to be my joint donor.” He 
then handed to Frank two choice specimens of jewellery, begging him to 
allot them as his own judgment might dictate, according to the respective 
ages of the intended recipients; and afterwards selected two other articles 
of corresponding value to be presented by himself. 

“ But Jane ought not to be forgotten,” said Frank. ‘ Poor Jane, over 
whose head Christmas has now so many times flown.” 

“ Poor sister Jane!” replied Terence. “I’m afraid I had forgotten 
her; and am delighted that you have brought her so opportunely to my 
mind ;” and he apportioned to Jane a handsome bracelet. 

It was waxing Jate in the evening, and Frank had gone to the street 
door, to ascertain the state of the thermometer ere he determined whether 
he should remain at home or seek the society of his bacchanalian friends 
abroad. He had just closed the duor, resolved not to leave the house that 
night, when there came a gentle ‘tap, which on answering, he found pro- 
eeeded from his mother’s waiting-maid, who handed to him a letter to this 
effect : 


“My pearest Frank—Many a time have you disappointed your poor 
mother when she has made every preparation to receive you; but I will 
not reproach you, as I am bonnd to make every allowance for the weak- 
nesses of youth. My. only object in sending- you this hasty line, is to beg 
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of yon to come as early as you can to-morrow, and be prepared to expe- 
rience a surprise at the presence of one whom you little expect to see. 
Can it be possible that there is a ‘ probability,’ as you say, of my dear boy, 
Terence, being amongst us? Would that it were so! God bless him! 
and God bless you, dear Frank. 
“ Your affectionate mother, 
‘THERESA RaYMOND.” 


“Ha!” exclaimed Frank, throwing the letter to his brovher. “ This 
promises well for the realisation of my visiou in the fire! What would you 
say, Terence, if all should be as I saw it. Eh?” 

‘That henceforth I shall believe in miracles,” replied Terence. 

s Well,” continued Frank, “it is clear that I am to meet some one 
whose presence, it is said, will be a surprise to me, and why should it not 
be my father *” 

“ Heaven send it may be as you predict,” said Terence, “ but my mind 
refuses to realize the possibility of such a happy event.” 

“ The problem will soon be solved,” said Frank ; ‘and, in the mean- 
time, suppose we get to bed in reasonable time, so that we may be better 
able to meet any trials of strength which may fall upon us to-morrow.” 

This wise suggestion was forthwith put in practice; and Frank had 
not been long in bed ere he fell into a deeply contemplative mood—a 
mood which prevented his going to sleep, and which worked his brain to 
such a state of tension, that he conjured up forms and images of the must 
fantastic character, 

Suddenly his mind descried two highly-wrought pictures, which 
seemed to occupy the entire space of the wall opposite to him, One repre- 
sented a family group, in which peace and contentment were typified by 
an allegorical design, such as the ancient masters were wont to émploy; 
and the other told the story of the prodigal son. Presently a dark shadow 
appeared to be thrown over the latter tableau, whilst the former was illu- 
minated with a brilliancy which enabled the dreamer to scan the linea- 
ments of every face, and to read the moral intended to be conveyed. And 
now, while his eye-balls were strained to witness all that the mind com- 
passed, he thought he saw a fairy-like figure, decorated with holly and 
mistletoe, come from behind the canvas, and point to a corner of the first 
picture, in which were written these words—“ Here let your heart find 
rest.” Then he heard the sound of music; at first loud and gay, and 
afterwards subsiding into a soft and plaintive melody, which tranquillised 
his spirit, and caused him, by degrees, to sink into slumber, when fairy 
dreams took possession of him, and wafted him to regions of mundane 


Frank said not a word to his brother in the morning in reference to 
the phantasmagoria of the previous night; but he assumed the most 
cheerful tone he could, and really deported himself as if he intended to do 
his utmost towards the promotion of a happy Christmms. He pondered 
much, however, on the significance of the words which he had seen in the 
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pictare, “* Here let your heart find rest,” and he could not but reflect that 
when King Christmas appeared amongst us, be not only found a home in 
every heart, but endeavoured to restore a heart to every home. 


It was a bright, crisp morning, and all external appearances were 
such as, of late years, we have been more accustomed to see depicted by 
the artist than by the hand of nature. The smiling sun, the icicles at t.e 
window, the sparkling snow on the gio :nd, with scarcely a foot-print to be 
seen, the shivering wights with empurpled noses and benumbed hands, the 
seraping of the door-steps, the sparrows on the eaves, the ice in the water- 
jugs, the stoppage of navigation on the river, and all the varivus indications 
of seasonable weather were at once manifest. 

The two brothers set off on their journey homeward (a distance of 
about four Irish miles,) at a pace which soon warmed their young blood.. 
As they approached the maternal home, they involuntarily stopped for a 
moment to notice a party of skaters, whose antics seemed to produce 
more than ordinary amusement, and the spectators had assembled in such 
numbers that no little danger seemed impending. Suddenly the ice gave 
way where a knot of boys were congregated, and one of them was plau- 
ged into the stream. All was terror and excitement, and there was not 
a calm face to be seen in the throng, until a gentlemin somewhat advanced 
in years, stepped forward, and at considerable risk to himself, broughs 
the poor boy to the surface, when his life seemed to be ebbing fast. 
Loud cheers resounded on all sides, and to the great surprise of Frank 
aud Terence, the boy was conveyed, at the request of his preserver, to 
their mother’s house, which was only a few paces distant. “ Heavens! 
who can the gentleman be?” they exclaimed simultaneously, (for the 
crowd that followed was so numerous that they had been unable to take 
particular notice of his face). ‘Great Powers! if it should be my 
father!” said Frank; “and yet I fear it cannot be; for his hair was 
black, and not only is this gentleman’s hair grey, but he wears a long 
beard, which my father never did. Surely, he cannot have changed so 
much in a few short years.” 

“No,” said Terence, “ that white beard cannot belong to my father; 
and yet the generous act he has just performed is well worthy his noble 
nature.” 

They had now entered the house, and when they heard the philan- 
thropic gentle nan giving instructions for the treatment of the rescued boy, 
they could no longer doubt that their futher had been restored to his 
home. 

There stood the father and his two sons face to face, and before any 
of the ladies of the household made their appearance, the recognition was 
completely ratified. Both the young men sank on their knees in a 
paroxysm of joy, and then, rising, they kissed their parent’s forehead, 
and poured out their gratitude to his Divine Preserver for having so un- 
expectedly restored him to his sorrowing family. “Boys!” said Mr. 
Raymond, when he was fally able to express himself, ‘ this is indeed a 
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happy moment to me, for I never thought to see you again, and as to 
Terence, I had heard that he had fallen a victim to the perilous occupa-, 
tion he had chosen. Your mother, as you may well imagine, was quite 
overcome at the thought of my timely return; but I doubt not she will 
now be in a condition to receive you. Follow me up stairs, and it sha!l 
- be my proud task to prepare her for the event.” It is hardly necessary to 
describe the scene which fullowed—the expressions of joy and pain inci- 
dental to such a meeting—at such a time, and under such circamstances, 
must be left to the imagination of the reader, who will readily picture to 
himself the almost prostrate mother, the proud aad grateful father, and the 
téarful smiles of the children, The sight was indeed worthy of tiie festive 
occasion. 

Mr. Raymond now explained to his sons what he had already told his 
wife and daughters, viz—the history of his career since his departure from 
Ireland—how he (greatly to the astonishment of ‘Terence,) was in India 
during the mutiny, and was so nearly being amongst the victims that it 
was thought he was dead—how, at length (having been the means of sav- 
ing a Hindoo family from destruction) he bad received a large pecuniary 
reward, and had been otherwise prosperous—how he could not write fo his 
family because he was for a long time in the most distant parts of the 
country, and he did not choose that the agency of the post should give to 
his political enemies an opportunity of knowing that he still existed—how 
he had endured great privations, until fortune favored him, and how he 
had resolved not to return to the land of his birth uotil he should be in a 
conditiun to defy his persecutors, if any yet remained. All this was made 
known to the rejoicing sons in language befitting the occasion, and which 
served as a happy prelude to the festive event of the day. Eich was 
now prepared for a merry meeting, and protestations of love aud attach- 
ment were uttered on all sides. 

The hour for the banquet has now arrived, and the party are as- 
sembled in the dining-room. The preseats already spoken of, and many 
more, have been placed before the seats of the intended recipients, and all 
is cheer and good-humour, the table being prepared and the guests aranged 
according to the suggestions of Frank, who had followed the plan marked 
out when he saw the vision of Christmas in the fire. Each member of 
the company has already found mention in this narrative; and it need 
now only be added, that Frank’s prediction was fully verified. All was 
as he had hoped, and believed it would be, and even uncle Peter and 
cousin Robert (whose venture on the gold regions had terminated much more 
prosperously than it began) kept up their old character of arriving as late as 
they could, conveniently with decorum—the former chuckling at the thought 
of the mirth he intended to diffuse around, and the latter flinging his jeste 
across the table with all the ease and light-heartedness of bygone days. We 
say not a word about the ‘‘ snow-ball,” for we believe it was understood that, 
by grandmother's express wish, Robert had consented to dispense with that 
part of the evening’s amusements ; but he made amends-for the sad detici- 
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ency by a series of practical jokes, in which each received a full share 
of the honors. 

“ Frank,” said Mr. Raymond, when the fitting moment arrived, “ as my 
eldest son, I must call upon you for a toast, or sentiment—something 
which shall touch the feelings of all.” 

* Now then, Frank!” exclaimed Terence, ‘‘ You have been ruminating 
on Christmas with great solemnity this year—-give us the result of your 
thoughts.” 

“ Were my thoughts as strong as my will,” said Frank, “ I should 
respond to my father’s wish with very little doubt as to my success, but as 
itis, I fear my inability to execute the task. However, the greatest among 
us can do no more than his best ; and I will domine. ‘ May we long live 
to cherish the joys and blessings of home, and to sympathise with those 
who have no home. May the happiness of to-day be the harbinger of 
continued pleasures to come; and may an inscription ever appear over the 
domestic hearth in these words—“ Here let your heart find rest.” 

These sentiments received the cordial and vociferous approval of the 
entire party; in them we have found a moral to our story. 

; G. H. 


JOHN O'DONOVAN, LL.D. 


On the 9th of December, 1861, Irish learning suffered what may be truly 
pronounced an irreparable loss by the death of Dr. Joun O’Donovan, ad- 
mittedly the greatest Celtic scholar of the age; whose special and profound 
knowledge of the ancient language and historical monuments of Ireland 
will, in all probability, be never equalled in our own or future times. 

This distinguished Irishman was a member of a branch of the im- 
portant Munster clan, styled by old native writers, Ui Figeinte, or, 
Sens of the Woodman ; who claimed to be descended from Owen, surnamed 
* the Splendid,” king of the southern half of Ireland in the second century. 
The clan’s territory was that portion of the present county of Limerick to 
the west of the river Maigue; and the tribe-name of Ui Sigeinte is 
said to have originated in the fourth century, from a soubriquet then given 
to their chief Fiacha, seventh in descent from King Owen. 

The head of the clan, towards the close of the ninth century, rendered | 
himself conspicaous by his determined opposition to Brian Boru; and from 
him, who was styled Donndubhan, or, Donovan, signifying literally 
the black-haired or black-complexioned chieftain, the tribe took the uame 
of Ui Donnabhain, or descendants of Donovan. 

Early in the thirteenth century, the O’Donovans were driven by the 
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Anglo-Normans from their territory of Ui Figeinte, and located themselves 
in the northern part of Cerca-lee, the O’Sullivan’s county, on the south coast 
of the county Cork. 

It is unnecessary here to enter upon the details of the several rami- 
fications of the tribe of O'Donovan: such as, the Clan Cahill O’Donovans; 
the O’Donovans of Banlahan and Castle Donovan ; O’Donovan of Culdur- 
raghe; O’Donovan of O’Donovan’s Cove; the Clan Lochlin O'Donovan ; 
and the O’Donovans of Wexford; each of which has, in its time, produced 
various individuals of local importance. 

About the year 1616, Edmond, son of Donnell O’Donovan of Banla- 
han, county Cork, slew the eldest son of O’Sulivan, chief of Beare, in a 
dispute which occurred relative to the boundaries of their respective lands. 
To escape the vengeance of the O’Sullivans, Edmond O'Donovan fled to 
Leinster, wbere he found an asylum in Kilkenny, with William Burke of Gall, 
or Gaulstown, whose danghter, Catherine Gall Burke, subsequently became 
his wife. The Galf Burkes of Kilkenny descended from the same ances- 
tors with the De Burghs, Earls of Clanrickard; but in Cromwell’s time 
they lost their lands by adhering to the king’s cause. Several of them 
subsequently entered into foreign armies, and, by their distinguished con- 
duct, obtained letters of nobility in Poland, Germany, Spain, and Austria. 
From Edmond O‘Donovan and his wife, Catherine Gall Burke, sprang 
numerous descendants; among whom was Edmond O’Donovan, father of 
John, our great sci olar. 

Edmond O’Donovan, a large, strong, and very courageous man, was 
born in 1760, at Kilcolumb, in the barony of Ida, county of Kilkenny, 
and removed thence in 1763 to Atateemore, in the same barony. In 
1789, he married Eleanor Hoberlin, of Rochestown, county of Kilkenny ; 
and on the 26th of July, 1809, his fourth son, John O’Donovan, the sub- 
ject of our present notice, was baptised at the Catholic chapel of 
Slieveroe. During the Peninsular war, Edmond O’Donovan prospered iu 
his farm, in consequence of the high prices paid at that time for agricul- 
toral produce; but when he died, in 1817, his family was left in poor 
circumstances. 

John O'Donovan was in his eighth year when his father died ; and to 
his father’s brother, Patrick O’Donovan, he owed his early education, as 
well as the acquirement of a taste for study and historical reading. 
Patrick O’Donovan, although in humble circumstances, had been in foreign 
countries, and had acquired a considerable amount of scholarship, to which 
he added a complete knowledge of all the old traditions and folk-lore of 
Kilkenny, Carlow, and Wexford, which especially attracted the mind of 
his nephew John, whose delicate constitution disenabled him from engaging 
in employments requiring much bodily strength. 

His relatives appear to have been anxious that he should qualify himself to 
enter the priesthood ; but although he made some of the preliminary studies, 
he soon decided on not entering holy orders. By the advice of James Scurry, 
or O’Scoraidhe, a respectable Kilkenny farmer, with whom he became ac- 
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quainted at Dublin in 1826, O’Donovan studied Latin and English writers 
on history, philology and grammar; and in 1828, he commenced the com- 
pilation of a grammatical work on the Irish language. Scurry, it should be 
observed, had gained some character as a Gelic scholar, having published 
an Irish version of a popular religious work, and composed a treatise on 
the Irish language, printed by the Royal Irish Academy. 

James Hardiman, author of the excellent ‘‘ History of Galway,” pub- 
lished in 1820, was intimately acquainted with Scurry, and after the 
death of the latter in 1828, he employed O’Donovan to copy documents, 
either connected with his business as an attorney, or with the Irish 
Record Commission, on-which he was then engaged. O’Donovan learned 
much by his connection with Hardiman, who was perfectly conversant with 
all the printed works on the history of Ireland, and possessed also an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the unpublished Anglo-Irish legal records. Amongst 
those who at this time looked up to Hardiman as their senior in his- 
toric learning and in years, was George Petrie, whom O’ Donovan justly de- 
signated the father of Irish antiquarian research, always declaring him- 
self to be his pupil and follower. 

The Ordnance Survey of Ireland had at this period been just com- 
menced under Colonel Thomas Colby of the Royal Engineers; the charge 
of the Survey Office in the Phenix Park being coumitted to Lieutenant 
Larcom of the same corps, who conceived the grand idea of making the 
work embrace every species of local information relating to the country. 

O’Donovan’s connection with the “ Survey” originated, we believe, 
under the following circumstances. Lieutenant Larcom, having determined 
to acquire sufficient knowledge of the Irish language to enable him to have 
the apparently strange local names correctly engraved on the maps, applied 
to Mr, George Smith, the well known Ordnance publisher, to fiud hima 
competent instructor. Smith consulted Hardiman, who brought forward 
John O'Donovan, and the latter was at once engaged to teach Irish to 
Lieutenant Larcom, by whom his great scholarly capacities were soon 
recogaised, 

To settle the orthography of the names on the Ordnance Maps, Edward 
O'Reilly, author of the “Irish Dictionary,” had been employed ; and, on 
his death in 1830, O’Donovan was regularly engaged in the topographi- 
cal department, the direction of which had been entrusted to Petrie. At 
the house of the latter in Great Charles Street, Dublin, an office was formed 
for carrying on the historical business of the department, the first move- 
ments of which were to elaborately examine every printed document and 
accessible Irish manuscript, extracting and arranging according to districts 
aud localities the information thus obtained. 

In 1830, Petrie was fortunate enough to acquire an autograph 
copy of the “ Annals of Ireland,” by the Four Masters, extending from 
the year 1172 to 1616, which manuscript he generously transferred to the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy. The chronology and topography 
embodied in this work having been found invaluable by the historical depart- 
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Jment of the Survey, O'Donovan in 1832 commenced to translate it into 
English, and completed the task in the ensuing year—from which time he 
Jaboured steadily in the collection of materials for copious illustration. 
In the famous “Dublin Penny Journal,” established by Petrie and 
Cesar Otway, appeared, in 1832, O’Donovan’s earliest printed essays, 
in the preparation of which he was assisted by Petrie, who publicly 
acknowledged his obligations to the young student for the many in- 
valuable extracts from Irish MSS., which gave such importance and weight 
to the treatises which he submitted to the Irish Academy on Ancient Irish 
Military Architecture ; on Irish Bells ; on the Antiquities of ‘Tara Hill, and 
on the Irish Round Towers. 

After the publication of the Ordnance Maps of the County of Londonderry 
in 1833, the preparation of the Ordnance ** Memoir” of the Parish of Tem- 
plemore was commenced, and prosecuted with so much assiduity, that the 
preliminary portion of it was printed and presented to the British Asso- 
ciation when it met at Dublin in 1835. The same work, considerably 
enlarged and amended, was published in a handsome quarto volume in 
1837, the portion devoted to the History and Antiquities having been con- 
tributed by Petrie and O'Donovan. 

About 1836, O'Donova was despatched by the Survey to visit in snc- 
cession every county in Ireland, with the object of noting and recording 
all the existing remains of antiquity. Eugene Curry, at this time resident 
in Limerick, was by Mr. George Smith brought into communication with 
O'Donovan, who fully appreciating his acquaintance with all the oid Irish 
manuscripts then extant in Munster, became his friend and correspondent. 
The historical department of the Surver, about 1837, engaged the services 
of Curry, who has always been ready to acknowledge the early friendship 
exhibited by O'Donovan towards him in directing his attention to various 
branches of learning which he had not previously cultivated. “By the di- 
rection of the Ordnance, O'Donovan visited, we may say, every townland 
in Ireland, thus acquiring an amount of knowledge of Irish topography, 
and an acquaintance with local traditions and dialects, never previously nor 
since attainable by any individual. 

In these journeys, and in settling the orthography of the names 
in the Ordnance maps, he was mainly occupied till the sudden and 
unexpected dissolution of the topographical section of the Survey in 1842. 
In that year he had published a series of essays in the “Irish Penny 
Journal ;” and almost at the same time appeared the first volume of the 
publications of the Irish Archwological Society, containing an ancient Irish 
historic poem, edited by him, with an English version and notes, 

We must here digress to observe that the Irish Archzeological Society, 
which has effected the most important services ever rendered to the his- 
toric literature of Ireland, was originated in 1840 mainly by the exertions 
of the Rev. James Henthorn Todd, D.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. It 
would be difficult to estimate the extent to which Irish learning has been 
advanced, by the labours and iofluence of that most accomplished scholar, 
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since the year 1837 when he became acquainted with O'Donovan, to whom 
he ever continued to be a steadfast and sterling personal friend. 

The Archzxological Society published in 1842 O’Donovan’s edition 
of the “ Battle of Magh Rath,” and subsequently his ‘‘ Account of the 
Tribes and Customs of the District of Hy Many, commonly called O’Kelly's 
Country, in the Counties of Galway and Roscommon” (1843), followed, 
in 1844, by his elaborate “ Account of the Tribes and Customs of 
the District of Hy Fiachrach or O’Dowda’s Country, in Sligo and 
Mayo.” His ‘‘ Grammar of the Irish Language,” an octavo volume of 
460 pages, the first scientific and really valuable work ever published on 
this subject, appeared in 1845. In the same year he contributed some 
important documents to the ‘ Miscellany” of the Irish Archeological 
Society; and in 1847 he was called to the Irish Bar, at which, however, 
he never practised. At this period, O'Donovan was mainly occupied with 
the preparation of the Leabhar na Geart, or Book of Rights, for the 
Celtic Society, then recently founded ; and, in passing through the press 
his edition of the Annals of Ireland, by the Four Masters, fron 1172 tol1616, 
the formidable risk of publisning wnich had been undertaken by Messrs. 
Hodges and Smith before the commencement of the dreadfu! Irish famine, 
The three first volumes of the Annals, extending to upwards of 2,500 
large quarto pages, was published in 1848; and in the same year O’Dono,- 
van’s edition of the * Book of Rights,” a work of the highest importance 
and value, was issued by the Celtic Society. For the latter association 
he contributed a body of valuable topographical notes to the first volume 
of the Rev. Matthew Kelly’s translatiun of ‘* Cambrensis’ Eversus ;” and he 
also edited the “ Miscellany” of the Celtic Society, published in 1851. 
The latter year was memorable in O’Donovan’s career for the completion 
of his edition of the Four Masters, by tie publication of the two volumes, 
embracing the earlier portion of the Annals to the year 1171, at which 
date the three volumes issued in 1848 commenced. ‘To detail the merits 
of this, the grandest and most learned historical publication ever edited in 
these countries by an individual scholar, and undertaken by a private pub- 
lisher, would occupy more space than our present limits admit. ‘The work 
extends to upwards of four thousand large quarto pages, the index vecu- 
pying eight hundred closely printed columns. 

The high value of O’Dunovan’s labours was soon recognised by all 
competent judges, Trinity College, Dublin, conferred on him an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws; the Royal Irish Academy presented to him 
their highest prize, the Cunningham Gold Medal; and ‘the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin elected him—the only Irishman who ever obtained 
that high distinction—an Honorary Member. 

It will here naturally occur to the reader to ask, what “amount of 
substantial appreciation did O'Donovan, after attaiuing to such literary 
eminence, experience from the representatives of Royalty in Ireland, 
and from the wealthy classes of the people, to the elucidation of 
whose history he had devoted himself? It is a painful truth, but one 
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which it would be unjust, as well as unwise, to attempt to conceal, that, 
like other Irishmen of high distiuction in various departments of knowledge, 
(’Donovan received no sterling support or recognition from the high and 
opulent in his own country; and, while large sums were weekly lavished 
in Dublin on trifles of the hour, the great scholar, whose profound works 
had in every part of the world obtained a respectful recognition for lish 
learning, was permitted to remain at home obscure and unnoticed, except 
by the few who knew how to value his labours and to appreciate his cha- 
racter. Under these cir:umstances, O’Donovan accepted a pension of fifty 
pounds per annum on the Government Literary List ; while, for a stipend 
of a hundred a-year, he was obliged to devote much time to the prepara- 
tion of lectures, to be delivered by him, as Professor of Celtic Languages, 
in the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

At this period, he had almaost decided on emigrating to some new coun- 
try, where, by the exerci-e of his talents in a different line from that in 
which he had hitherto been engaged, he hoped to obtain better prospects 
for the children growing up and around him. Fortunately for learning 
and for Ireland, but, unhappily for himself and his family, O'Donovan de- 
cided on remaining in hisown country, when Government appointed him, 
with his fellow-labourer, Eugene O’Curry, at very moderate rates of remu- 
neration, to work daily at trauscribing and translating the ancient and 
obscure Irish legal institutes, known as the Brehon Laws—a task which 
no other living men were qualified to undertake. 

To this work he applied himself with his characteristic assiduity and 
self-denial—never sparing an hour for relaxation or society, and devoting 
to the promotion of Irish learning, and to the education of his children, 
mach of the time which Nature required for repose. 

Among the great scholars of the world, there never was one more dis- 
interestedly attached to learning for iis own sake than O’Dunovan. His 
vast accumulated, philological, topographical, and archeological knowledge 
was always cheerfully placed at the disposal of inquirers; and his gratui- 
tous contributions to journals specially devoted to these subjects were 
numerous and invaluable. The total absence of pedantry, and the straight- 
forward simplicity of his character, made for him a friend of every one 
with whom he had even casual intercourse ; while those who held opinions 
opposed to his on many subjects were unanimous in expressing the uuli- 
mited confidence they entertained of his exalted integrity and honour, 

To the early numbers of the “‘ Hibernian Magazine.” O’Donovan con- 
tributed the papers on the “ O’Donnells in Exile ;” © O’Reillys at Home 
and Abroad,” and others, exhibiting his great and familiar acquaintance 
with Irish family history. For the Irish Archeological Society and Celtic 
Society, he edited in 1860, from the manuscript of Duald Mac Firbis, be- 
longing to the library of the Dukes of Burgundy, “ Three Fragments of 
ancient Irish Annals.’ ‘i‘owards the close of October last, he concluded 
revising through the press for the same Society, she Irish topographical 
poems, written in the fourteenth century by Q’'Dugan an! O’Herin, his 
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annotations to which display, we understand, his vast special knowledge of 
the origin and peculiarities of Irish personal and local names. This work 
will, we believe, be very shortly issued to members of the Irish Archao- 
logical Society, for which admirable body, meriting the warmest support of 
every Irishman, he completed, some time before his last illness, a trans- 
lation of the Calendar of Native Irish Saints, commonly called the 
** Donegal Martyrology.” The last work which he undertook, was to 
translate and edit the narrative in the Irish language, of the mysterious 
withdrawal of the Earls of Tirone and Tirconnell from Ireland to the Con- 
tinent, in the year 1607, known in history as “The Flight of the Harls,.” 
For many years O'Donovan and several of his friends had vainly en- 
deavoured to obtain from St. Isidore’s, at Rome, a copy of this unique and 
most interesting historical document. At length by the great exertions of 
a Catholic clergyman, to whom Irish literature is under many and impor- 
tant obligations, and whose personal attachment to O'Donovan was equalled 
only by his unbounded admiration of his labours, a facsimile tracing was 
procured of the long-desired narrative, and the arrival of the first leaves 
of it in Ireland, about the middle of last October, excited the most in- 
tense interest amongst those who understood the value of such a docu- 
ment. 

An attack of severe rheumatism, in the second week of November, 
obliged O"Donovan to confine himself to his house , but it was generally 
supposed that his indisposition was not of a serious character. Becoming 
more seriously affected after about fourteen days, his friends grew alarmed, 
and the most eminent physicians in Ireland were called in. After some 
days it was generally believed that the disease had deen overcome, and that 
his restoration to complete health would soon follow. However, on Mon- 
day, the ninth of December, he was again attacked, and at half-past twelve 
on the same night, he expired, having some ‘days before received, with 
edifying piety and resignation, all the iast sacraments of the Catholic 
charch. 


« And to add ter honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God.” 


It would be difficult adequately to describe the deeply painful sensa- 
tion which the unexpected death of O’Donovan excited among the edacateil 
classes in Ireland, who, having long regarded him as the great depositary 
of the ancient language and history of their country, now felt as a national 
calamity the removal from the scene of the only scholar, whose place could 
not be filled, and with whom certain branches of Irish learning may be said 
to have perished. 

On the morning of Thursday the twelfth of December, the remains of 
O’Donovan were accompanied to Glasnevin by a cortége cowposed of the 
most eminent mea in Ireland, in the departments c/ literature, science, and 
art, including the President and Officers of the Royal Irish Academy, 
preceded by their mace-bearer, carrying their corporation mace, covered 
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with black ¢rape, a formality never conceded to any but personages of the 
highest distinction. The Committee of the Cemetery, publicly expressed 
their appreciation of the merits of the great catholic scholar by assigning 
for his tomb, a place in the most select and valued part of their grounds, 
next the grave of John Hogan, the famous sculptor. 

O'Donovan’s limited circumstances did not enable him to make any 
provision for his family, consisting of his wife and six young sons. To initiate 
a movement to raise a fund for their benefit, a special meeting was held on 
the 14th of December, by the Council of the Irish Archxological and Celtic 
Society, under the presidency of Lord Talbot de Malahide, and a committee, 
comprising many of the most distinguished personages in Ireland, has since 
been formed for the purpose of opening a public subscription for the proposed 
object. 

That Irishmen will feel it a sacred duty to respond to this movement 
scarcely admits of doubt, and we are also confident that the eatire weight 
of the nation will be brought into action, to have allocated to the repre- 
sentatives of Dr. O’Donovan, an augmentation of the pension conferred on 
himself. The latter grant, if at once made, as we trust it may be, unsolicited 
and emanating voiuntarily from the government, would be a just and grace- 
ful act, not likely to be soon forgotten by those who recognised O’Donovan 
as one of the greatest scholars ever produced by these countries, who, by 
his eminent attainments in Celtic Philology, combined with profound and 
unprecedented knowledge of the archeology and historic topography of 
Ireland—as displayed in his many published works—was mainly instru- 
mental in obtaining for native Irish learning a recognised and important 
position in the literature of the world. ; 

“In the present age of superficial historical works, it would,” observes 
a recent writer, “appear at first incredible that a single scholar should 
have accomplished so vast an undertaking, especially when we recollect 
that he has given to the world the most comprehensive and profound 
treatise extant on the Hiberno-Celtic language; and his invaluable contri- 
butions to the publications of the Irish Archeological and Celtic Societies 
extend to many thousand pages. It would be unjust to compare him with 
Du Chesne, Dom Bonquet, Mabillon, Muratori, or other editors of Conti- 
nental historic literature. Their path was smooth in comparison to the 
labours of Dr. O'Donovan. He had no printed precedents to guide him, 
save such as were calculated to mislead; no compilations, save those of 
ignorant and delusive writers. He was thus obliged to contend with the 
obscure and obsolete idioms of a peculiar language, and to seek his authorities 
and illustrations among our unclassified and unindexed Celtic monuments— 
half-effaced by the accidents of time, and which would still remain uain- 
telligible and inaccessible to the literary investigator but tor the labours of 
himself and his erudite associate, Eugene Curry. In fine—whether we 
regard the industry and impartiality of the original compilers, the immense 
learning and research of the Editor, or the exquisite typography of the 
volumes, it must be admitted that these Annals, as edited by Dr. John 
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O’Donovan, form one of the most remarkable works yet produced in the 
history of any portion of the British Isles. The mass of information which 
they embody' constitutes a collection ef national records, the value of which 
can never be surpassed. Tothe student desirous of obtaining a correct 
knowledge of the history of the Hiberno-Celtic race, the work is indis- 
pensable; while in it-only will the philologer find materials for tracing the 
progress and various stages of the last remnant of the Indo-European lan- 
guage. Standing thus alone, it must maintain a high place among the 
great literary monuments of the world so long as the study of history con- 
: tinues t0 retain the charms which it has ever possessed f>r men of culti- 
af vated and philosophic minds.” 

In the dedication of the Aunals, O’Donovan expressed the gratitude 
which he felt for the encouragement he had experienced through his 
labours from the Marquis of Kildare, the Earl of Dunraven, the Rev. J. 
H. Todd, Dr. Petrie, and his old attached friend, James Hardiman ; ad- 
dressing whom, he observed, that he had decided committing the work to 
the world under their names; “for,” he added, “ you have stood promi- 
nently forward to promote the cause of ancient Irish literature at a period 
when it had fallen into almost utter neglect, and have succeeded in rescuing 
a very considerable portion of our history and antiquities from the obscu- 
rity and oblivion to which they had been for some time consigned.” 
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